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ASHMOLE MS. 1792. 

In Mr. Black’s Catalogue of the Ashmolean MSS. 
(Oxf., 1845) the following is the entry made under 
this number :— 

“The MS. numbered 6538 [7.e. so numbered in the old 
Catalogue of 1697, where it is also marked 50, in sequence 
to Dugdale’s MSS.] cannot now be found. It was in 
folio, and thus described in 1697: ‘ Divers Letters from 
the Privy Council and Archbishop of Canterbury; and 
to and from several great Officers of State, in the reign 
of Q. Elizabeth.’ Whether originals or transcripts it 
does not appear.” 

From the time that Mr. Black thus wrote the 
volume has hitherto remained undiscovered, not 
having come to light when the Ashmolean MSS. 
were removed from the Museum to the Bodleian 
in 1860. Now, however, in the course of arranging 
and binding various MS. papers of Jo. Aubrey, 
which formed part of the Museum collection, the 
missing book has happily been found among these 
papers, and is at length restored to its place. It is 
a thin volume of thirty-two leaves, but deficient 
alike in the middle and at the end, and contains 
transcripts (apparently made for Whitgift’s own 
use from his own originals) by two formal copyists 
of portions of the archbishop’s official correspond- 
ence, together with other papers. Although most 
of the documents have appeared in print from 
other transcripts, the volume possesses considerable 


interest, and supplies dates wanting elsewhere, 
and corrects readings. The subjoined list of its 
contents will therefore, it is thought, be acceptable 
to the readers of “ N. & Q.,” and particularly to 
those who may possess Mr. Black’s valuable 
Catalogue. 


1. “A letter from the Counsell to certaine chosen 
Commissioners in everye shire for the execuc’on of y* 
Proclamation for vniformitye in religion & common 
prayer, by waye of Oyer & Terminer, in M*‘ Secretary 
Smithes mens hande, penned bylike by his master.” 
Greenwich, November, | 1573 |.—Fol. 1. 

2. “ A letter to the Bishopp for the execuc’on of her 
Ma" Proclamac’on for the vniformitie sett forth in the 
Jooke and other iniunctions, penned by Sir Thomas 
Smithe.” Greenwich, [7] Nov. [1572].—F.1b. Card- 
well’s Documentary Annals, second edit., i. 387 [ accept 
any other”; in this MS., “attempt any other”]. The 
name of the writer is not given in Cardwell. 

3. “A lre from the Councell to the Lo. Archbishop of 
Caunterburye that none be admytted to preach but such 
as shall minister the Sacraments also.” Lond., 17 Jan. 
1579.—F. 2. Ibid., 440. 

4. “A letter from the Councell to the Bishop of 
London to cause common prayers, sermons and thankes- 
givings for a victorye gotten against the Turke, penned 
by Mr. Frem: with the Lo. Tresurers correction,” 
Greenwich, 8 Nov. 1571.—F. 2 b. 

5. “A V’re to the Lord Mayor to the same effect, cor- 
rected, enlarged by the Lo. Treasurer.” —F. 3. 

6. “Articles agreed by the Bishops, exhibited to her 
Mat*, Anno Domini 1583, September.” Signed by Can- 
terbury, Peterb., Roch., Lond., Linc., Exeter, Salisb., 
Norwich, and St. David’s—F. 3b. Jbid., 466, dated 
1584, without signatures, 

7. “Articles sent from the Lords of the Counsell, ult. 
Novembris, 1583."—F. 5. Jlid., 465, with a letter from 
the Archb. to the Bp. of London about the same, dated 
12 Dec. 1583. 

8. “The Ministers of Kent to the Prevye Counsell, an 
1583."—F. 6. Fuller's Church Hist., bk. ix. p. 144. 

9. Letter from Whitgift “ to the Lordes of the Counsell, 
the 4th of February, 1583."—F. 7. (Two leaves wanting 
M the end.) Jbid., p.145, Abridged in Strype’s Life of 
Whetgift, bk. iii. ch, iii. 

10. “ My answeare to the Counsells Letters touching 
certuine Ministers, the 22 of September, 1584."—F. 9. 
Fuller, ‘id., p. 152, without date. 

ll. “ The Lod Treasurer’s Letter to me, the 5" of 
July, 1584."—F. 9b. Jbid., p. 154, without date. Strype’s 
Appendix to Wiitgi/t, bk. iti, No. ix., dated 1 July. 

12. “An answeare to the Lord Treasurers Letter of 
the fift of Julie, 1584."—F.10b. Fuller, iid., p. 156, 
without date. Strype, idid., No. x., dated 3 July. 

13. “The Lord Treasurer to me, the 17 July, 1584."— 
F.12b. Fuller, dbid., p. 159, without date. 

14. “An answeare to the Lord Treasurers Letter of 
the 17 of July, 1584."—F. 13. Fuller, é#d., p. 160, with- 
out date. Strype, Jid., No. xi., dated 15 July. 

15. “Tothe Lord Treasurer touching Beale.”-—F, 14. 
Without date. Abridged in Strype’s Wiigift, bk. iii. 
ch. vi., dated 6 May, 1584. 

16. “ Mr. Secretaries [é.e. Sir F. Walsingham’s | Letter 
for Leverwood,” 22 June, 1585.—F. 14b. Fuller, did., 
p. 162, without date. 

17, “ The answeare.”—F. 15, 
in Strype, idid., bk. iii. ch. xiii, 

18. “ The Earle of Leicesters letter to me,” 14 July.— 
F.15b. Fuller, ‘bid.,p. 176, from a M8. in his possession, 
formerly Sir Peter Manwood’s, Abstract in Strype, iid. 


Fuller, iid. Abstract 
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19. “An answeare of the Earle of Leicesters Letter of 
the 14 of July,” 17 July, 1585.—F. 16. Fuller, iid., 
p. 177. Abstract in Strype, did. 

20, Letter “to Sir Christopher Hatton,” [1585 
F. 16. Strype, did. 

21. “To the Queenes most Excellent Maiestie,”’ 24 
March, 1584.—F.16b. Fuller, ¢did., p. 174, without 
date. Strype, ‘id., ch. xi. 

22, “To her Maiestie,” [1584]—F. 17. (One leaf, 
possibly more, wanting.) Strype, ch. viii. 

23. Part of the Petition of the House of Commons in 
Dec. 1584.—F. 18. Strype’s Appendix, bk. iii. No. xiii. 

24. “‘Answeares to the Petitions of the Commons, 

resented by the Byshop of Canterbury to the Quenes 
faiestie.’—F. 19. Cf. different copies in Strype, ‘id. 
bk. iii. ch. x., and Appendix, No. xiii. 

25. “Certaine articles desired by the Treasurer of her 
Maiesties Housholide [Sir F. Knollys] to be charitably 
answeared by the Byshop of Canterbury in respect of 
clearing of her Maiesties saftie.’—F. 21b. Without 
date. The answers mentioned by Strype, «bid., bk. iii. 
ch. xi., under date of 1584. 

26. ‘An answeare to a fond and slaunderous sillo- 
gisme.”—F.22b. Mentioned ibid. 

27. “The resolution of a pretended sillogisme cap- 
tiouslie and unsufficientlie concluding the Archbishopp 
of Canterburie by pratize of papish tirrany to endanger 
her Maiesties safety.’"—F. 23. Jbid., bk. iii. ch. xxi., 
under the year 1588, but a portion only, from a mutilated 
copy. 

28. “A copie of the Faculties, howe they are nowe 
graunted.”"—F, 25. 

29. Various notes “against the Bill of Pluralties,”— 
F, 25b. 

30. “The somme of the Lo. Tresurers speech in Par- 
liament against Plurallities.”—F. 26 b. 

31. “ The groundes of Mr. Forscues speech.”—F. 28 b. 

32. ‘* Against the bill of Pluralities” (with an extract 
from Foxe about Mr. Rogers), being an abstract of Whit- 
gift’s Reasons.—F.30b. Imperfect, ending (on f. 32b) 
in a section headed, “It is preiudiciall to her Maiesties 
aucthoritie and state.” The Reasons are printed in full 


by Strype, iid., ch. xi. 
W. D. Macray. 

Oxford. 
FLEANCE. 

Shakespeare knew of the legend which made 
Banquo, thane of Lochaber, ancestor of the Stewarts, 
and therefore of Elizabeth’s successor. Whether 
‘the great dramatist believed the story or not 
matters little ; it suited his purpose and he adopted 
it. The historic muse was his servant, not his 
mistress, so made familiar to every one by Macbeth 
is the lucky escape of Fleance to fulfil the 
“ promise” of the witches to Banquo: 

* Thou shalt get kings, though thou be none.” 
Consequently Fleance and his father figure at the 
head of the genealogy of the Stewart kings, and 
are likely to, for the prosaic truth stands no chance 
now against a baseless fiction enshrined in the 
monumental literature of England. 

The story cannot, I believe, be traced higher than 
the fanciful Booke of Hector Boéce, and it was 
probably originated by some imaginative herald, 
who, vainly presuming there was nothing recorded 
of Fleance but his bare name, felt safe in making 


him the hero of such a romance as might befit one 
whose remarkable destiny it was to be “the root 
and father of many kings,” besides a line of 
puissant English earls. Attempts have been made 
to show that there was at least nothing improbable 
in the flight of Fleance into Wales, and love 
passage with the daughter of a prince of that 
country, but they are not confirmed by what has 
been discovered about him. 

It is well known now that there is one reference 
to Fleance himself in our records, the Hundred 
Rolls (i. 434) of the time of Edward I. The 


jurors of the hundred of Launditch, Norfolk, say, 


** Melam (Mileham) with its appurtenances was in 
the hands of William the Bastard at the Conquest, 
and the said king gave the manor to a certain 
knight named Flancus, who came with him into 
England, and afterwards the manor descended from 
heir to heir unto John Fitzalan, now in the king’s 
custody.” ‘ 

If this statement were exact the manor must 
have been granted to him in the brief interval be- 
tween the date of the survey and the Conqueror'’s 
death. It is curious how nearly in this instance 
the spelling of the name resembles Fleance ; other 
forms occur, as Fleald, Flaald, Flahald, but Fledald 
is the most correct.* Saving the record just given, 
the name only occurs in the patronymic of his son, 
Alanus filius Flaaldi,” as he was invariably 
designated. Fleance was probably dead when his 
son first occurs, viz., witnessing two charters of 
Henry I., made at Windsor on the same day, 
Sept. 3, 1101, for there is evidence in one of these 
deeds that Alan was in possession of the fief in 
Norfolk. There are other royal instruments of 
Henry I. witnessed by Alan, and he must have 
been an important personage for his name to pre- 
cede those of powerful barons like Robert Malet. 
He was afterwards sheriff of Salop, and was the 
last common ancestor of the Earls of Arundel, 
denominated Fitzalan from him, and of the 
Stewarts and Kings of Scotland, by his two sons 
William and Walter. 

Returning to Flaald, as we will now call Fleance, 
he certainly came from Brittany, and occurs there 
about 1075 as Fledald, the younger brother and 
heir of Alan, the seneschal of Dol. It seems to me 
remarkable this should have hitherto escaped 
notice. The fact and identity are certain, and the 
details to be found in the histories of Brittany by 
Lobineau and Morice are sufficiently interesting 
to be reproduced. 


* The name Fladald bore was not a common one in 
Brittany, and his descendants never used it. There was 


a Count Flodoald, whom Charlemagne made governor of 
Vannes in 786. Many interesting names were introduced 
into this country from Brittany: Riwallon, Ruellan or 
Roland, as well as Oliver, Ongwen, Ign ge or Innoguent 
(Imogen of Shakespeare, by error made in Hollingshed’s 
index), and others. 
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It appears about 1075 John, Lord of Dol and 
Combourg, then a young man, having lately suc- 
ceeded to the patrimony through his elder brothers 
having entered the Church, William being then 
Abbot of St. Florent, at Saumur (1070; ob. 29 
June, 1118), made known his intention of estab- 
lishing a cell or priory in connexion with that 
abbey in honour of St. Mary and St. Florent at a 
vill called Mezuoit, near the castle of Dol, obtained 
the authority of Pope Gregory VII. (1073-85), and 
that the buildings might be commenced got Evan, 
Archbishop of Dol (1076; ob, 27 Oct., 1081), to 
consecrate the cemetery. 

Either there and then, or soon after, the founder 
obtained the necessary concession from Geoffrey, 
Count of Rennes, in the presence, among others, 
of Galfrid de Monasteriis,* Alan the seneschal 
(“Siniscallus”), and Hervey the butler (“ Butel- 
larius”). Before long Hamon the viscount remitted 
all his customary rights in the vill, witnessed inter 
alios by Hugo de Mara,+ Alan the seneschal, and 
Hervey the butler. Then Alan the seneschal him- 
self followed, and in like manner resigned his 
rights, giving the oven of the vill of Mezuoit and 
his part of the sale of bread. This was also con- 
ceded by Fledald his brother, and on this account 
the monks then received another brother, Riwallon, 
as a monk (Lobineau, ii. 138). 

The position of Fledald at this date was that of 
next brother and heir of Alan, the seneschal or 
steward of Dol, an hereditary office in his family, 
with lands attached and certain rights, one of 
which, it seems—the monopoly of baking bread in 
the district—Alan remitted to the monks, with his 
share of the produce. Whether Fledald’s know- 
ledge of the duties of this office recommended him 
to William the Conqueror does not appear, but it 
is remarkable to find his descendants in the same 
capacity afterwards to the kings of Scotland, and 
no less so that Hervey the butler should be the 
progenitor (as he no doubt was, although the fact 
has not been remarked before) of the great Butlers 


* Galfridus de Monasteriis, or de Monasteriolo, had 
his name from Moitiers, near Vitre, which he possessed. 
His father Wido, presbyter, having given a third of the 
church there to the Abbey of St. Sergius, he himself gave 
another third, accepting from the monks a horse of the 
value of 30s. By Hadwise he had two sons, Bartholomew 
and Geoffrey. Sons or brothers of the last were pro- 
bably Robert “de Mosters,” tenant of Earl Alan in 
Yorkshire and Notts, 1086, and Lisois ‘des Moutiers,” 
the first to find a ford and cross the Aire when William 
the Conqueror with his army was vexatiously detained 
by the swollen river in 1069, as related by Ordericus 
(Bohn’s e:i., ii. 27). Robert, who had two sons, Lisois 
and Galfrid, was ancestor of the Musters of Yorkshire 
and Notts. 

+ It was probably this Hugo de Mara who came with 
Hugh Lupus and was settled by him in his palatinate of 
Chester ; if so, he was a son of Norman, and was accom- 
panied by two brothers, Ralph and Roger. Ralph was 
the earl’s dapifer or steward. 


of Treland and the most noble house of Ormonde, 
still existing in the male line.t Perhaps it was 
the siege of Dol in 1076 which introduced them 
both to the notice of William the Conqueror. 
Alan, the seneschal of Dol, himself went in the first 
crusade, 1097, with other Bretons, as mentioned 
by Ordericus (Bohn’s ed., iii. 99). 

The Rev. R. W. Eyton, in his History of 
Shropshire (vii. 219), remarks the connexion be- 
tween Alan fitz Flaald or his descendants and 
the ancient cells in England of the famous abbey 
of St. Florent at Saumur, viz. Andover, Sele, and 
Sporle, each benefited by the family, and adds, 
“this possibly points to some fact in their early 
history, but to me that fact is latent.” This pre- 
diction is here verified. “ Alanus filius Flealdi” 
was one of the witnesses to the charter obtained by 
Wihenoc, monk of St. Florent, for the cell of And- 
over, sealed at Storwell in the New Forest (Mon. 
A ngl., i. 553). 

Riwallon, father of John de Dol before mentioned, 
gave lands in Combourg to the Abbey of Mar- 
moutier in the time of Count Conan (1040-66), 
und the monks forthwith established a cell there. 
In 1098 John de Dol II. confirmed to this cell or 
priory the gift of “ Alanus filius Flaudi” of what- 
soever rights he had in the church of Gugnen, 
given by Main, son of Theon, on the restoration to 
health of his sons Hamon and Walter (Morice, 
Preuves & 0 Hist, de Br., i. 492). Possibly Walter 
was the grandfather of Alan. Alan fitz Fleald was 
one of those in whose “seeing and hearing” 
Henry I. at York confirmed to the monks of Mar- 
moutier the princely donation of Ralph Paynel. 

A. 8. Ettis. 

Westminster. 


“HOMERI NUNC EXTANT,” &e.: 
MR. PALEY. 

In deference to his great name as a scholar the 
special privilege has been accorded to Mr. PaLey 
of taking exception (ante, p. 384) to my brief 
notice (ante, p. 379) of his Homerit que, &c. To 
the writer of that notice a few words in justification 
may be permitted. I ventured to deprecate what I 
thought Mr. Patey’s ill treatment of “our Homer,” 
and Mr. Paury’s charge is that, in quoting a line 
of the Homeric hymn to the Delian Apollo cited, 
as Homer's own and as spoken by and of himself, by 
Thucydides (/ist., iii. 104, sub anno 426 n.c.), I 
showed myself unacquainted with the subject. 
The line is this :— 

* A blind man: He houseth on Chios the craggy ” ; 


t Theobald Walter, who obtained from Henry II. 
the office of great butler of Ireland, was, I suspect, 
especially fitted to fill this post by knowledge of its 
duties, derived from previous members of his family. It 
cost the nation so recently as 1810 no less than 216,0002. 
to purchase the prizage of wines (a privilege of this 


hereditary office) from his heir the Marquis of Ormonde. 
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and I quoted it because in Pye’s version—if Pye’s 
it be—it is familiar to all as a pathetic portrait of 
the old man eloquent. I intended it to prove 
neither his blindness nor the pi iority of Chios over 
Smyrna, Rhodes, nor Colophon. It was a plaint 
used ad misericordiam, not a proof. Suppose 
Mr. Parry, embracing the congenial réle of Mr. 
William Lander, had determined to dethrone 
Milton from his pride of place, and suppose I had 
prayed him to spare : 
“ The blind old Bard of Tuttle's balmy lane,” 

and to refrain from reducing him to the low estate 
of “some mute inglorious Milton,” would Mr. 
Paey “affirm” my ignorance for allowing Tothill 
Street to stand for Petty France ; for calling the 
roadway “ balmy,” which it never was, with the 
odour of sanctity, at least ; or for making Milton 
dumb as well as blind, and inglorious, though a 
king-killer and a Latinist ? 

But is all this Mr. Patey’s thunder? Is none 
of it poor Dennis’s? Before Mr. PALry was 
busying himself with Buildings the whole question 
of Homer's individuality, duality, plurality, that 
is, his nullity and reality, was as familiar to men 
of that remote age as “ Mouldings” became to 
him. Only their doubtings as to the redaction of 
Homer’s text—the language, not the construction 
of the poems—lay between Pisistratus and Pericles 
and Aspasia, the latter editors (?) being less re- 
spectable, no doubt, than Ante-Plato, Anti-machus, 
Aristotle, or Zenodotus, the patriarch of Ephesus 
and of all Homeric editors since, say, 280 B.c. 

Mr. Patey affirms that, as Pindar and the 
Dramatists did not take all plot and legend from 
“our Homer,” “our Homer” did not exist for 
them. Now, Sir Thomas Malory’s Morte d’ Arthur 
is the primitive Arturian epic of England. Did 
Sir Richard Blackmore take wholly from him the 
ten and the twelve books of his incomparable 
Prince and King Arthur? Does the Laureate 
confine himself for all his gestes to Sir Thomas ? 
Does he make no use of the Mahinogion in his 
Arturian series? There is not a reader but will re- 
call instance upon instance of great poets not always 
choosing to have recourse for plot and matter to 
the greatest. Tue Writer or tue Norice. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

“EARTHLIER HAPPY,” “ Mipsummer NiGut’s 
Dream,” Acti. sc. 1, L. 76 (5% S. x. 243, 284, 
383.)—If Mr. Essworrn’s observations on “ per- 
sistent and pedantical tamperings with the text 
of Shakespeare” are meant to apply to me, he is 
wide of the mark, for I expressly spoke of the 
reading as properly retained in the text, and as 
one with which an editor would not be justified in 
tampering because supported by authority ; and 
this is an answer to his statement that “ certainly 
one instance of unnecessary change appears to be 


attempted” in my note. TI may appeal to my past 
contributions to your columns to show that I am 
not an advocate of unnecessary changes, for I 
believe this is only the second instance in which I 
have conjectured a misprint. If my not over- 
courteous opponent -is entitled to denounce as 
“sacrilege” all doubts of the infallibility of 
Messrs. Heminge and Condell’s printers, T am 
equally justified in regarding his implicit faith in 
them asa superstition. If he can see nothing in 
verbal criticism but a “ word-pecking mania,” and 
if a conjecture (guarded in its objects as mine was) 
is uninteresting to him, his remedy is to let it 
alone, and not to shut his eyes to a difficulty and 
then say he does not see it. If Shakespe are’s 
received text (which I have both in my former 
note and this disclaimed any attempt to disturb) 
had compared the degree of happiness of the dis- 
tilled and withered roses, the explanation which 
occupies exactly three-fourths of Mr. Ersworrtu’s 
answer would have been applicable, though quite 
unnecessary. It does not touch the difficulty 
which I pointed out—that the comparison is 
between the degrees of earthliness of their happi- 
ness, and that the more earthly happiness is 
assumed to be the preferable state. It would be 
quite intelligible that a married life should be 
spoken of as the more earthly and the cloister life 
as the more heavenly happiness, but this is a dis- 
tinction which utterly fails in the comparison of 
the distilled and withered roses, to which only the 
word “earthlier” relates. If he cannot see this, I 
can only appeal from his intelligence to what he 
politely calls “the capacity of ordinary readers,” 
Joun Fircnerr Marsn. 
P.S.—Since writing the above I have read Mr. 
Esswortn’s “ postscript,” which leaves me nothing 
to add except to congratulate him on his discovery 
that “earthlier happy ” well represents feliciorem. 


On referring to my notes on the Midsummer 
Night's Dream I find a memorandum of the pas- 
sage quoted by Mr. Ensworrtn from the Colloquia 
Familiaria, with a metrical version by Thomas 
Heywood. It will be found in his Pleasant Dia- 
loques and Drammas (1637) :— 

“ Mar. Now answer me : 

Which of the two sights had you rather see: 

A milke white Rose still shining in its thorne : 

Or cropt, and in some durty bosome worne, 

To lose her faire leaves? 

"am. As I understand, 

That Rose is happier, gathered by the hand 

And withers, after it doth both delight 

The nose with the sweet smell, the eye with sight, 

Rather than that which gives no more content, 

Than to the Brier forfeit both leaves and sent. 

It grew for use, first to be gathered, then 

To wither after.” Procus et Puella, Dial. 2. 


I was not aware of the existence of the selection 
of the dialogues published in 1568 under the title 
of A Modest Meane to Mariage, and I shall feel 


| 
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greatly indebted to any one of your readers who 
has the opportunity of consulting the book, if he 
will kindly state whether it contains the dialogue 
in question, For several reasons besides the 
passage above quoted, [ am strongly impressed 
with the idea that Shakspere wrote his play 
when fresh from the reading of that dialogue, and 
that he had not read it in the Latin of Erasmus. 

Ernest ADAMS. 

Victoria Park, Manchester. 


Witt-o’-tTi1e-wisp.—I have never seen it noted 
that “ Will-o’-the-wisp,” the English name of that 
now almost mythical phenomenon, is in all pro- 
bability an instance of the accommodation often 
observed, where the elements of a phrase, having 
lost their separate significance, are unconsciously 
modified in such a2 way as to bring out the re- 
quired ine ining of the whole by a different scheme 
of expression. A well-known example of such an 
accommodation may be given in the phrase “to 
curry favour,” which was originally “to curry 
Favel,” in French “étriller Fauveau,” to curry 
the chestnut horse. When Favel was no longer 
understood in this sense, it slid in the proverbial 
expression into favour, from the consciousness that 
the fundamental significance of the expression was 
to conciliate favour. In a similar way I believe 
that our “ Will-o’-the-wisp” must originally have 
been “the will wisp,” the wandering or misleading 
wisp, in exact accordance with the German 
Trr-wisch. 

“ Will-a-wisp misleads night-faring clowns 

O'er hills and sinking bogs.” Gay. 

It is probable that the expression arose in the 
northern part of the island, which preserves so 
many forms of Scandinavian origin. The Icelandic 
has villa, a going astray, error; villa, to mislead, 
bewilder, lead astray ; villr, erring, wandering, 
astray. Hence Scotch will, without guidance, at 
a loss, astray. To go will, as Icel. at fara villt, 
to go astray. “I’m will what to do,” at a loss 
what to do (Jamieson). The corresponding 
English word is wild, which never very distinctly 
acquired the peculiar shade of meaning of wander- 
ing, astray. Thus the name of “the will wisp” 
would be without significance to 2 Southern ear, 
and it might easily slip into “ Will-a-wisp” or 
“Will with the wisp,” being understood as a per- 
sonification of the phenomenon, after the analogy 
of the more familiar “ Jack-a-lantern.” ‘ 

Can any one supply an early quotation of the 
name ? H. Wepewoon. 


ALL Sovts’, Oxrorp.—The following item from 
the All Souls’ account for 1582-3 is worth noting : 
“Ttem 127. 10s. to the Vice-Chancellor, taxed by 
the Convocation for the entertainment of the Duke 
of Polonia Lasky.” In the margin is noted, “ Al- 
bertus a Lasky, Palatinus Sivadiensis,” in the 


handwriting, I think, of Warden Hoveden. The 
visit of this personage to England is well known, 
I believe ; perhaps it is not so well known that he 
was entertained by the University of Oxford. But 
the entry has a further interest, as showing that 
before the days of the Laudian oligarchy Convo- 
cation taxed the colleges. 

It may be worth adding that the visitation of 
the king’s (Ed. VI.) commissioners in 1551 cost 
this college 33s. 4d.; that of Cardinal Pole in 
1556, 41. 8s. Sd.; and that of Dr. Cole in 1558, 
1, ls. lld. I give the dates from the entries in 
the accounts. J. EK. T. R. 

Oxford. 


Lorp Cranxcettor Erskine.—The following 
extract from a letter, written at St. Andrews in 
his eleventh year, by the Hon. Thomas, afterwards 
Lord Erskine, and addressed to his eldest brother, 
Lord Cardross, afterwards sixth Earl of Buchan, is 
a fair specimen of juvenile prececity. The original 
is in the collection of the Baron de Bogoushevsky. 

“St Andrews, August 11, 1761. 

“we T am in my second month at the dancing school. 
I have learned Shantrews and the single hornpipe, and 
I am just now learning the double hornpipe, Our school 
has the vacation just now ; we got them on the 4" day of 
August, and all the boys that live in the country have 
gone home. There is a pretty large Norway ship in the 
harbour; the captain took Harry and me into the cabin, 
and entertained us with French claret, Danish biscuit, 
and srnoakt salmon,” 

Harry Erskine, named in the letter, became 
a celebrated advocate at the Scottish Bar, and was 
greatly renowned for his humour. Dnuring the 
seventeenth century promiscuous dancing was 
strictly forbidden by the Scottish Church. The 
practice could not be suppressed, and in the eigh- 
teenth century schools for dancing were opened in 
the principal towns. Rocenrs. 

Grampian Lodge, Forest Hill. 


Isanet, Davcnter oF Epwarp IIT.—Mrs. 
Everett Green, in her memoir of this princess, 
states that she died in or about April, 1379. The 
following notes from the Register of her brother, 
John of Gaunt, seem to indicate beyond question 
that she was living three years later :— 

1382, Feb. 20. Warrant to Sir John de Norfolk, 
treasurer of our household, to allow, in the next 
account of William Overbury our butler, for.... 
one tun of Gascon wine, given to our very dear 
lady and sister the Countess of Bedford.—Vol. ii. 
fol. 58 b. 

1382, Mar. 6. Given to the squire of our sister 
of Bedford, bringing a new year’s gift to us, 2 
marks.—Ib., fol. 60 b. 

1382, May 6. For8 gold hanaps with covers, 
given on New Year's Day to the Earl of Derby 
[Henry IV., his son], our daughter Philippa 
[Queen of Portugal], our daughter the Countess 
of Pembroke [Elizabeth, afterwards Duchess of 
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Exeter], our daughter Katherine [Queen of 
Castilla], our sister of Coucy, the Countess of 
Norfolk [Margaret, his cousin], the Duchess of 
Bretagne [Joan de Holand], and the Lady de 
Mohun [Joan Burghersh, who had the Princess 
Katherine in her care from April 16, 1380] :- 
791. 14s. Od.—Vol. ii. fol. GO. 

As if on purpose to prevent our supposing it to 
be any other person, the princess is here called by 
both her names, Countess of Bedford and Lady de 
Coucy. HeRMENTRUDE, 


Deatu spy Drowntyo.—This is said, as we all 
know, to be one of the most agreeable (if such a 
word can be used) forms of death. The evidence 
of those who have all but succumbed to it is that 
at first there is a severe struggle for life ; then, as 
the struggle weaker, the become 
drugged, as it were, and a feeling of intense plea- 
sure supervenes ; so much so, that I read some- 
where lately (but I cannot remember where : pro- 
bably it was in one of the newspapers at the time 
of the Thames disaster) that a person in such an 
extremity cares not for the rescue which comes 
just in time to save him from certain death. A 
peace passing “all understanding” succeeds to the 
first fierce fight for life, and under its influence 
the body sinks calmly into the sleep of death. 

But is this always so? In cases of sudden death 
by drowning we read of the after recovery of 
bodies more or less distorted, the state in which 
some are found being described in such painful 
detail as to harrow the feelings of most average 
readers, This proves that the struggle for life has 
continued with them to the end, overriding even 
the opiate influence mentioned above. A death 
like this cannot be adduced as an example of what 
is agreeable (I again ask pardon for using the word) ; 
we muy not, indeed, picture the agony of those 
who so die. I therefore take it that when we are 
told that death by drowning is fraught with little 
pain, the statement refers not to sudden death by 
that means, but rather to a more lingering one in 
“some spot unmarked but holy,” far from the 
reach of that ever-ready help which is ministered 
wherever it is possible. 


R. P. Hampton 


gets senses 


LOBERTS, 


Horse-snors AND 
six ancient horse-shoes and the accompanying 
sixty-one hob-nails rendered annually to the Crown 
by the Corporation of London have been trans- 
ferred to the Queen’s Remembrancer’s Office, as all 
duties relating to the rendering of such services 
were by the Act 22 & 23 Vict., cap. 21, sec. 43, 
directed to be performed at the office of the Queen’s 
Remembrancer. These shoes and nails were for- 


merly kept in the office of the Receipt of Ex- | 
chequer, an ancient officer of which, the pesour, | sending to my address as below contributions of 
ponderator, or weigher, had charge of the standard | words, stating whether they are still in general 


weights of the king. The origin of this ancient 
service is given in Madox’s History and Anti- 
quities of the Exchequer. This note may be useful 
to record in “N, & Q.,” or the fact may be lost 
sight of. It is reported in the Twelfth Annual 
Report of the Standard Weights and Measures 
Department, 1878 (C.—2121). 
G. Laurence Gomme, 


Drrpex.—In the last page of one among the 
well-known Ashmole ballad and poetry MSS. 
(36, 37) is an epigram on Dryden’s change of reli- 
gion. I send it you as it stands in the volume :— 

At all religions present, and all past, 

Thou long did'st rail, then choose the worst at last, 
Tis like thyself; for so thou didst before 

Rail at all women, and then wed a w—e. 

Talewe at Mrs. Morice her house in Brick Court 


” 


Mr. 

against the dead wall in Westminster. 
The epigram in question was probably never in 

Ashimole’s possession, but was found among his 

papers and bound up at a later period with other 

M&S. J. E. T. R. 
Oxford. 


CenTeENARIANs.—In the nineteenth chapter of 
the book Ecclesiasticus the following remarkable 
statement oecurs, which goes towards confirming 
the Registrar General's high estimate of the natural 
term of man’s life : “ The number of a man’s days 
at the most are a hundred years.” As this passage 
seems to have escaped Dr. Richardson (who, by- 
the-bye, adduces interesting proof of the longevity 
of the Jews) and others engaged in determining 
the age to which man may—or, rather, should— 
live, it may be worth citing in “N. & Q.” 

Henry 

Barnes. 


Fasuion Street, this street 
is about to be demolished it may be interesting to 
place on record the derivation of its name. I 
possess several deeds relating to property held 
there, c. 1650-1680, by a family of the name of 
Fossan or Fosson (one of them, Thomas, died 
Rector of Little Gaddesden, Herts, 1682), and in 
one deed I find mention of “ Fossan Square,” 
almost on the site of the present Fashion Street. 
In the New Remarks of London, 1732, will be 
found a connecting link between the old and 
modern forms of the name. On p. 192 of that 
work the street is called “ Fossan Street”; on 
p. 328, “ Fosson, vulg. Fashion”; and on p. 327, 
“ Fashion Street, properly Forsan Street.” 

J. C. C. Sara. 


Tre Cursuire Diatect.—I am collecting mate- 
rials for a Cheshire glossary for the English Dialect 
Society, and shall be extremely obliged to any of 
the readers of “N. & Q.” who will help me by 
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use or becoming obsolete ; of sentences illustrative 

of the use of words ; and of colloquial phrases and 

proverbial sayings. RopERT HOLLAND. 
Norton Hill, Runcorn, 


Aueries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. | 


More Famiry.—Dr. Doran, in his London in 
the Jacobite Times, published in 1877, mentions 
the following incident as occurring in the year 
1720 :— 

“There came to the Fair (Bartholomew's), when 

revelry was at its highest tide, a Yorkshire ‘squire named 
More. He was said to be of the blood of the famous 
Chancellor of that name. The ‘squire entered the Ram 
Inn in Smithfield and called for wine. The chambers 
were so crowded that he could find no place where to 
quaff it in comfort nor the sort of company whom he 
cared to ask to make room forhim. At length he espied 
a table at which were seated two ‘ gentlemen of the Life 
Guards,’ a Captain Cunliffe and one of the same regiment 
variously described as ‘Corporal Giles Hill’ and as the 
captain’s ‘right hand man.’ The ‘squire, saluting them, 
asked their leave to take a seat and drink his wine at their 
table. This was readily granted, and no small quantity 
of Bartholomew Fair wine seems to have been quaffed. 
Presently entered the fiddlers, who, after giving some 
taste of their quality, were ordered by the Yorkshire 
“squire to play the ‘ Duke of Ormond’s March.’ In an 
instant the room was in an uproar. The Whigs were 
frantic with rage and the Jacks with delight. The 
gentlemen of the Life Guards grew angry, as they were 
bound to do; and their anger flamed higher when the 
descendant of the Lord Chancellor got on his feet and 
proposed the Duke of Ormond’s health.” 
The end of it was that one of the Life Guardsmen 
ran the squire through the body and killed him, 
and the soldier was ordered “to be burnt in the 
hand,” which the chronicler suggests was done 
“with cold iron, as the loyal soldier was restored 
none the worse to his regiment.” I have perhaps 
studied the history of this proscribed Catholic 
family as much as most people, but I cannot make 
out who this “squire More” could be who was 
thus ruthlessly slain for loyalty to his king in 
1720, as the date does not agree with the recorded 
deaths of any of the direct line. Augustus, who 
settled in London, died Aug. 15, 1719, a year 
before that date, although only eight days before 
St. Bartholomew’s Fair. There were collateral 
members of the family, whom probably the in- 
cident may refer to, Can any of your readers 
enlighten me? C. T. J. Moore. 

Frampton Hall, near Boston. 


Portrait orf Worpsworrn py Haypoy.—I 
should be glad of some information respecting an 
engraved portrait of Wordsworth of which I have 
become possessed lately. It is a head and shoulders, 


about half life-size, or possibly rather less, with 
one peculiarity which I do not remember in any 
other portrait of the poet, namely, an open Byron 
collar. It is stated to have been engraved by Thos. 
Landseer from a drawing by Benj. Robt. Haydon, 
1818, and to have been published by T. or J. 
Landseer, Southampton St., London, 1831. Is it 
an authentic portrait by Haydon, and under what 
circumstances was it painted or drawn? I under- 
stand that Haydon produced at least three portraits 
of Wordsworth : one, representing the poet in the 
character of a devout disciple in his large life-size 
historical picture of “Christ’s Entry into Jeru- 
salem,” painted about the” year 1818 ; another, a 
fine head in chalk, in the possession of a gentleman 
residing at Hampstead ; and a third, three-quarters 
life-size, representing the poet in the act of com- 
posing, whilst ascending Helvellyn, his sonnet 
“On a Portrait of the Duke of Wellington upon 
the Field of Waterloo by Haydon,” twenty years 
after the battle. Mine can hardly be the first, on 
account of the costume, and it cannot certainly be 
the third, on account of the date. Can it be the 
second? It is a very interesting portrait, with a 
great deal of character in the face, but the Byron 
collar gives it, to my fancy at least, rather an un- 
Wordsworthian appearance. 
Bovucnier. 
Bexley Heath, Kent. 


Wittiam G. Crark’s “ 
Trinity men who had the privilege of attending 
Mr. Clark’s college lectures will read with regret 
(ante, p. 400) that his edition of Aristophanes is 
not to appear. In a catalogue of Macmillan’s, sent 
to me in my first term (Oct., 1850), was advertised, 
as preparing for publication, Aristophanes, a revised 
Text, with a Commentary by W. G. C.: this was 
printed, I think, in 1847. I afterwards, on inquiry, 
was informed the commentary might soon be 
expected, as Mr. C. had remained “up” the whole 
of the long vacation, working at it. “From friends I 
also heard from time to time that he was lecturing 
on his favourite subject at Trinity, and his articles 
in the Journal of Philology, 1869 (vol. ii. p. 311) 
and 1871 (vol. iii. p. 153), prove he was, at those 
dates, actively engaged in the work. He must 
surely then have left a vast body of valuable MSS. 
which is it too much to hope some former pupil, 
some junior fellow perhaps, might by editing win 
for himself a lasting reputation? Is there no 
chance that the magnum opus, the chief work of 
Mr. Clark’s life, may yet appear? 

J. L., M.A. 


“Tne Mopern any reader 
inform me who was the author of the satirical 
work entitled The Modern Atalantis; or, the Devil 
in an Air Balloon, published by Kearsley, and 
dedicated “7 Feb., 1784,” to J. W.—obviously 
Wilkes—and what would be still more interesting, 
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furnish a key to the “Characters and Secret 
Memoirs of the Most Conspicuous Persons of High 
Quality of both Sexes” contained in it? 

T. M. A. 


Otp Boys’-Game.—Cotgrave (1611) gives 
“ Vergette, f£., a small rod, or wand; a twig, or 
sprig; also a boyes play with rods or wands 
pecked at a heape of points.” Is anything more 
known of this game ? F. J. F 


Lymrsuam, Somerset.—In the churchyard of 
Lympsham, Somerset, is a plain high tomb, appa- 
rently dating as far back as the commencement of 
the last century, traditionally said to cover the 
remains of the captain by whom Alexander Sel- 
kirk was brought home from Juan Fernandez. If 
I mistake not, there is another old tomb close at 
hand bearing the name of Rogers, which seems 
rather to confirm the tradition, but the parish 
register of that date, which might have helped, is 
unfortunately missing. WasCaptain Woods Rogers 
a native of Lympsham, and can any of your readers 
throw further light on the subject ? 

Epwarp Kite. 

Devizes. 


Tne Batpwin Reaisters.—In Harl. MS. 394 
(294 !), p. 159, No, 2964, reference is made to the 
Baldwin Registers de Berdwell in Com. Suff. 
Where are these registers to be found? If in the 
British Museum, what is their press mark ? 

G. F. B. 


Westminster. 


A “Groantnc-Boarp.”—A_ suppressed _publi- 
cation relating to Lord William Russell’s execution, 
entitled “The Night Walker of Bloomsbury,” is 
reprinted in Mr. Hart’s Index Expurgatorius 
Anglicanus. It contains the following phrase : 
“He felle a groaning like an Oxe at the first 
sticking ; nay he groan’d even like the Groaning- 
board itself.” What is this? 

Wituiam E, A. Axon, 


“ Derserston.”—I have an old deed of fifth 
year of Henry VIT. of the sale of a small piece of 
land in Derserston. Can any of your readers in- 
form me of the modern name of that place and 
where it is? I have reason to think it may be in 
Somersetshire. Ricnarp H. J. Gurney. 

Northrepps Hall, Norwich. 


STAMPED WITH THE Heap 
or Gerorce III.—Some of your correspondents 
will know the Spanish dollars which, when 
stamped with the head of George III., were used 
as five-shilling pieces. I have seen some lines 
written on these dollars in which these words 
occur : “The head of a fool in the neck of a knave.” 
Can any one supply me with the rest of these 
lines? WILLIAMS, 


Rev. —— Bewy, op. 1752: 
Ormoor, Oxon.—A few weeks ago I visited the 
little village of Charlton-upon-Otmoor, a few miles 
from Oxford, and was shown over the church by 
the daughter of the sexton. Removing a mat from 
the floor of the chancel, she pointed out a stone to 
the memory of the Rev. Mr. Benn, who died in 
1752, and added that he still haunted the vicarage 
house. I could not obtain from the woman any 
definite information of the manner in which he 
visited his old residence, but I was informed, as a 
fact within her own knowledge, that some years ago 
« dozen or more clergymen descended into the 
cellars of the vicarage, and went through some 
ceremony for the purpose of driving him from the 
house. Is this true, and what was the fault of 
which this parish priest was guilty ? 

P. W. Treroiren. 


“Lanp oF Green Gincer.”—What is the origin 
of the name of a street so called at Kingston-on- 
Hull? G. 8. S. 

Exminster, 


Tue TerriroriaL Titte or A Peer.—Is it 
necessary that in the creation of a peer a territorial 
designation should appear? In the case of a late 
creation the peer was described as —— of ——, 
this place not being his property, nor indeed any 
other private person’s, but a roadstead in the bay 
on the shore of which his father resided. 

R. G. M. 


Athenzeum Club. 


Cuartres Catneprat.—Where shall I find 
figured details of the choir screen of Chartres 
Cathedral? Gero. C. 


“tHE METROPOLIS.” — Where is London 
officially called “ the metropolis”? 
T. M. 


: Cuestyey.—-What is the origin of 
the name Chesney or Chestney? Is it connected 
with a Norman name Chesnet? and if so, are 
the names Chesnut and Chestnut, which (with 
Chesney) are very common in the north of Ire- 
land, mere corruptions of it ? HiBeryicvs, 


Tae Srewarts or Arrix.—With reference to 
a query in 5 §, vi. 490, and an answer thereto, 
5% §. vii. 70, I may mention that a history of that 
family has been compiled by some of the members 
of it, and that it is now on the point of completion. 
Any one in possession of any information on the 
subject—particularly with reference to the original 
branch of Strathgarry, now supposed to be extinct, 
the last known representative of which, Dougal 
Stewart, was a lieutenant in the Dutch service in 
1730—is requested to communicate with 

Lievt.-CoL. Stewart. 


Daukeith, Kilmarnock. 
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Aurnors or Quorations WANTED.— 
“ As lamps burn silent with unconscious light, 
So modest ease in beauty,” &c. 
“ They never fail who die 
In a great cause; the block may soak their gore, 
Their heads be sodden in the sun,” &c. 
W. H. H. R. 
“Tobacco is an Indian weed, 
Grows green at morn, cut down at eve,” &c. 
Tosacco, 
“ The great Civil War was over, 
Dulcie was just eighteen ; 
She now sat ulone in the squire’s old pew 
Where the squire so oft had been,” 
R. Ricwanpson, 


Replies. 
OBSCURE EXPRESSIONS, 
(5 S. x. 267.) 

Agenid is from A.-S. agen, own, proper ; egnian, 
for agenian, to own, to appropriate. The meaning 
is that the child was adopted as his own and then 
trained. 

Ambuling Communions.—The explanation 
offered by Mr. Davirs is doubtless correct. I 
would only point out that the practice was for- 
bidden by the canons of 1640. It was ordered 
that at the words “ Draw near” the communicants 
should approach to receive the elements, “‘ which 
have heretofore in some places been unfitly carried 
up and down by the minister” (Lathbury’s Hist. 
of Convocation, p- 252). 

Awbe: Brandlet.—The former is a variation of 
alp, or alph, » country name for the bull-finch. 
The latter is probably connected with bramlin, for 
brandlin, 2 name formerly given to the mountain- 
finch, Montifringilla (Withals’s Dict., s.v.). In 
Cleveland the brandling, or dew-worm, is called a 
bramlin. Each has its name from being branded, 
or variegated, by lines of colour. 

Bangling.— Bangle is a frequentative form of 
bang; O. N. banga, pulsare. It has both a literal 
and a figurative meaning. In the eastern counties 
corn is said to be bangled when it has been beaten 
about by the wind. Ina figurative sense, it means 
to labour with little success or progress ; as we say 
commonly, to beat about the bush instead of going 
forward. Cf. Swed. bangla, “utan framgang 
arbeta,” to work without progress (Rietz, Ordbok 
ofver Sv. Allm. Spraket, s.v.). A bangling hawk 
is one that beats to and fro in the air to little 
purpose, instead of rising upwards and securing 
the prey by a single swoop. 

Bannier.—This seems to be the O. Fr. bannitre, 
a district or manor, Low Lat. banneria, “banlieue, 
ou territoire appartenant & un lieu” (Roq., s.v.). 
Ducange has Bannaria, Banneria, explained as 

districtus, jurisdictio, officium bannerii.” 

Bastard: Leurier.—The first appears to be a 
mongrel dog. Dr. Caius, in Queen Elizabeth’s 


time, divided dogs into three classes: (1) dogs of 
the chase, (2) furm-dogs, (3) mongrels, “namely, 
Wappe, Turnspit, and Dancer” (Eng. Ence., s.v. 
“Canis”). Leurier is the Fr. levrier, a greyhound. 

Be-cedered.—The meaning appears to be that the 
plumes rose and spread out as the cedar, Fr. cédre. 

Besom-weed.— The common broom, Cyttisus 
scoparius. As its botanical name denotes, it was 
formerly used for the making of besoms. This 
word besom, Germ. besen, is from the Fr. bes, “le 
bouleau, dont les menus brins servent 4 faire des 
balais ” (Roq., s.v.). The Fr. bes is from the Breton 
bez, bezo, the birch. 

Beste—The name of a game at cards. In 
Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes (p. 335, Hone’s ed.), 
the play called beast (O. Fr. beste) is connected 
with “cribbage” and “all-fours.” Many other 
games are mentioned, and it is added that nearly 
all of them may be found “in a small book, 
entitled the Complete Gamester, with the directions 
how to play them.” 

Bloomshury-birds.—If the date of the quotation 
is the beginning of the last century, the reference 
is to the non-juring clergymen, who were constantly 
accused of a tendency to Rome; the “miching 
priests ” being the priests of the Romish Church. 
The learned Dr. Hickes, who had been appointed 
by Archbishop Sancroft as suffragan-bishop of 
Thetford, was one of the non-juring bishops, and 
he ordained Laurence Howell and other persons in 
what he called his “ oratory,” which was not far 
from St. George’s Church, Bloomsbury. The 
satirists of that time often classed the Romish 
priests and the non-juring clergymen together, for 
both were opposed to the Hanoverian dynasty 
(Lathbury’s Hist. of the Non-jurors, p. 254). 

Blue point.—Blue was formerly a colour much 
used by “ serving-men ” :— 

“ The other act their parts in Lew coates, as if they 
were their serving-men.”—Decker’s Belman. 

“In a blew coat, serving-man like, with an orange,” 

&c.—Ben Jonson, Mask of Christmas (Nares). 
The point was a tagged lace, used in tying some 
part of the dress (see Nares, s.v.). To be worth a 
blue point was to be worth as much as a coarse 
lace or string of this kind. 

Brasmatias.—A Greek word, applied both to 
winds and earthquakes, meaning “attended with 
violent upheavings, Arist., Mund., 4, 30” (Liddell 
and Scott, s.v.). “The least dangerous of these 
phenomena,” it is said, “are those which are 
called by the Creoles of S. America tremblores, or 
tremors. The terremotos of the Creoles, or proper 
earthquakes, give to the surface either horizontal 
oscillations, not dissimilar to the waves of an 
agitated sea, or they consist in violent perpen- 
dicular upliftings, so that it would seem as if 
repeated explosions were exerting their force 
against the roof of a subterraneous cavern, threaten- 
ing to burst it open and to blow into the air every- 
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thing placed over it” (Eng. Enc. Arts and Sci., 
p. 733). It is this last destructive kind that the 
Greeks called Brasmatias. The word is derived 
from Bpaccw, to boil, to throw up, which Fick 
connects with an Aryan bhrat, to boil, to seethe ; 
O. H. G. bratan (i. 696, third ed.). It is con- 
nected also with the Sans. bhresh, to move up and 
down, to totter, to reel. 

Brogger.—In the north of England to brog for 
eels is to thrust a pointed stick into their holes. 
In Cumberland, brog means a twig or small stick. 
The word is allied to O. Fr. broch, “ baton pointu ” 
(Roq.). All are from a Keltic source. Cf. Gael. 
brog, an awl ; as a.v. to prick, to goad ; and W. 
procio, to stab, A brogger is one who goads on 
cattle by a sharpened stick or goad. 

Bullions.—Probaby a variation of bouillon, a 
boiling. Bullion was used in O. Fr. for bouillon 
(Roq., s.v.), and bullary was the name of the place 
where the salt was boiled. In an appendix to 
Ray’s Proverbs, &c., it is said that each boiling in 
a salt-pan was limited to 24 gallons, which were 
expected to produce 3$ pecks of salt, Winchester 
measure. 

Bunting lamb.—To bunt is to push with the 
head, asa ram. Cf. Bret. bunta, “ pousser, faire 
effort contre quelqu’un pour l’oter de sa place, 
heurter ” (De Villemarqué, s.v.). 

Burel cloth.—From the O. Fr. bure, a russet 
brown ; Lat. burius, burrus, which Festus says 
was = rufus. Hence applied to sheep of this 
colour, and to a coarse undyed cloth made of the 
wool. “ Bure, Burel, grosse ¢étoffe en laine de 
couleur rousse ou grisitre, dont s’habillent ordia- 
airement les ramoneurs ; cette ¢toffe est faite de 
brebis noire et brune, sans aucune autre teinture ” 
(Rogq., s.v.). Hence was derived the O. E. borel, 
a low person, a boor (see Halliwell, s.v.), but 
primarily any kind of coarse cloth :— 

“ Ne wende thou not to the market thi bored for to selle, 

And thanne to the taverne thi worschip to felle.” 

How the Good Wife taughte her Doutir. 
This kind of cloth was used in France for the 
covering of official tables, and then became a name 
for the office itself (bureau) (Cotg., s.v. “ Bureau”), 

Butter-weight.—In the north of England, and 
probably in other parts, butter was always sold 
forty or fifty years ago at the rate of eighteen 
ounces to the pound at least ; sometimes nineteen 
or twenty were given. Butter-weight means full 
legal weight and something more. 

Belsize Square. 


. . 


Ants Pathes.—I suppose the meaning of the 
sentence quoted is that something was as difficult 
to find as ants’ paths would be. I have seen in 
Gloucestershire large colonies of the black wood 
ant (I am no entomologist, and cannot give their 
scientific name) travelling in almost single file 
through the woods to or from their nests. The 


line extended for a great distance, and wherever 
the first ant led the rest would implicitly follow. 
Such a continuous tramp of many thousands of 
little feet would certainly wear a distinct track, 
especially if, as I should suppose, they use the 
same path day after day. The path would be 
almost impossible to find unless the army of ants 
was actually seen on the march. I think these 
paths must be what are alluded to. 

Bangling.—“ No bangling hawk but with a high 
flier will mend her pitch” probably means that 
a hawk which is a bad flier will improve, by the 
force of example, when associated with one which 
flies well, just as a horse in the hunting field will 
sometimes refuse to take a difficult leap until he 
sees another go over before him. Is not bangling, 
therefore, an error for bungling ? 

Besom-weed.—A plant from which besoms or 
brooms are made. Those most commonly in use 
for such purpose are birch (Betula alba), ling or 
heather (Calluna vulgaris), broom (Sarothamnus 
scoparius), and more rarely wimberry (Vacciniwm 
myrtillus). The plant intended is probably either 
broom or ling. Both are called basom or bisom in 
Devonshire. 

Blush.—To threaten to make a man blush like 
a black dog means, I should say, to give him 
a blow in the face so as to cause a bruise—to give 
him a black eye, in fact. 

Brogger, « corn-dealer, explained in Halliwell 
as a badger who deals in corn, which does not 
throw much light on the name; but, turning to 
badger, I find it means “a pedlar, a corn-dealer. 
Sometimes a person who purchases egys, butter, 
&c., at the farm-houses to sell again at market.” 

Butter-weight.—I think there is no doubt this 
means full measure. It is customary in most 
country places to give extra weight in making up 
pounds of butter for market. It is almost 
necessary to do so, as butter loses weight by the 
evaporation of moisture. Seventeen, eighteen, or 
even twenty ounces to the pound were customary 
in Cheshire thirty years ago. 

Ropert 

Norton Hill, Runcorn. 


I always thought “ Brandy is Latin for goose” 
was a mere catch :—What is the Latin for goose? 
Answer: Brandy. Where answer is the phonetic 
Latin word for a goose. The joke, of course, arose 
from the custom of taking brandy after goose, and 
was about equal to asking a schoolboy or college 
guest if he would not like a glass of cognac after 
partaking of goose. E. Copnam Brewer. 

Lavant. 


Harrocate Spa (5@ 8, x. 365.)—I gladly use 
the opportunity given by this reference to make 
corrections as to Sir William Slingsby and the 
supposed discovery by him of the Tewit Well at 
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Harrogate. I think it is quite clear that he was 
not the discoverer. Long ago, by Hargrove in The 
History of the Castle, Town,and Forest of Knares- 
borough (fourth edit., 1789, p. 68), the early date 
and the real discoverer were mentioned thus :— 

“The old Spaw, discovered by Capt William Slingsby 
in the year 1571, who made several trials of it, and pre- 
fering it to the Sauvenir (the Sauveniére at Spa], 
ordered it to be inclosed and taken care of....... Dr. Bright 
wrote the first treatise on its virtues and uses; Dr. Dean 
in 1626, Dr. Stanhope in 1631, Pr. French in 1651, Dr. 
Neale in 1656, Dr. Simpson in 1668.” 

I now give the passage as to this spring from 
Dr. Deane, and first his title-page. It was not 
till 1873 that I obtained the sight of this book :— 

“Spadacrene Anglica | or | The English Spaw-Fovn- 
taine | Being a Briefe Treatise | of the acide or tart 
Fountaine in the Forest of Knaresborow in the West | 
Riding of Yorkshire.| As also a Relation of other 
Medicinall | Waters in the said Forest. | By | Edmund 
Deane, D" in Physicke, Oxon. | dwelling in the City of 
Yorke. | London, | Printed for John Grismund: and are 
to be Sold by Richard | Foster, near the Minstergate in 
Yorke. | 1626,” 

He dates his prefixed “ Epistle to the Physitians 
of Yorke” thus, “From my house in Yorke this 
20% of April, 1626.” Then, at p. 7, he says :— 

“A more particular description of the fift or last 
fountaine called the English Spaw....... The first dis- 
couerer of it to have any medicinall quality (so far forth 
as I can learn) was one M* William Slingsby, a Gentle- 
man of many good parts, of an ancient and worthy family 
neare thereby, who having travelled in his younger time 
was thoroughly acquainted with the taste, use, and 
faculties of the two Spaw fountaines. 

“Tn his latter time, about 55 years ago, it was his good 
fortune to live for a little while at a grange house very 
near to this fountaine, and afterwards in Bilton Parke all 
his life long.......Moreover, Doctor Timothy Bright of 
happy memory, a learned Physitian (while he lived my 
very kind friend and familiar acquaintance), first gave 
the name of the Exglish Spaw unto this fountaine about 
thirty years since or more.” 

Fifty-five years before 1626 gives exactly Har- 
grove’s date, 1571. Now Sir William Slingsby 
was himself aged fifty-five years in 1617, and was 
therefore born 1562. It will probably not be 
suggested that he discovered the “fountaine” in 
1571 after an examination of the Sauveniére at 
Spa. Nor did Sir William Slingsby live “ after- 
wards in Bilton Parke all his life long.” He lived 
at Kippax. After this evidence it seems to me 
that the claim made of late years for Sir William 
Slingsby must be finally given up. I will say 
something about his monument further on. 

But the good fortune of the discovery remains, 
no doubt, with another of the renowned house to 
which they both belonged. William Slingsby, son 
of Thomas Slingsby and his wife Johanna Mallory, 
was their fourth son, and was buried at Knares- 
borough in 1606. This date would agree very 
well with a discovery made in 1571 by a man “ who 
having travelled in his younger time was thoroughly 
acquainted with the taste, use, and faculties of the 


two Spaw fountaines.” I am not able to give the 
date of his baptism. The first Slingsby whom I 
found among the baptizati at Knaresborough was, 
“Carolus filius Francisci Slingsbie ar. babz. 
Noue 22, 1561.” William’s uncle, Peter Slingsby, 
Keeper of Knaresborough Castle, was of Bilton 
Park. Presumably William succeeded him there. 
Peter’s father, grandfather of William, was mortally 
wounded at Floddon, 1513. Hargrove, in the 
same edition, 1789, says, at Bilton, “ Peter 
Slingsby, Esq., resided here about the year 1500. 
Capt. William Slingsby also in 1571.” I know, 
aliunde, that Peter Slingsby lived there, but I have 
no evidence beyond Hargrove to show that William 
lived there also. I am willing to accept Har- 
grove’s evidence. But whether he did live there 
or not, it is certain that Sir William did not. I 
have no longer any doubt that Capt. William 
Slingsby was the discoverer of “ the acide or tart 
fountaine.” 

I will ask to be allowed to finish what I have to 
say in your next number. D FP. 

Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


Tae Bisuorpric or Cnester (5 §. x, 288.)— 
There is not any “misprint or misreading” need- 
ful to explain the passage. The Mercian bishopric, 
A.D. 656, placed at Lichfield, 669, after various 
alterations of size, was moved to Chester, according 
to the decrees of the Council of London, a.p. 1075, 
and again to Coventry, probably soon after 1086. 
See William of Malmsbury, Gesta Regum, bk. iii. 
(sub anno 1072), and bk. i. 6; Symeon of Durham, 
sub annis 1121, 1129; and Stubbs’s Constitutional 
History, i. 286. Robert de Monte speaks of 
“Girard, Bishop of Chester ; to which bishopric 
there belong three sees, Chester, Coventry, and 
Lichfield,” A.p. 1182. The bishop was called Bishop 
of Lichfield, or Chester, or Coventry, by writers ina 
way that seems not according to any definite rule. 
In the Latin tract De Partitione Anglie in Schiras 
et Episcopatus, printed in appendix i. p. 220 of the 
Surtees Society’s Symeon of Durham, occurs 
“Ceastria, cujus sedes fuit apud Lichfield (vel 
Coventriam) usque ad dies Willelmi Primi, et 
Lanfranci archiepiscopi, et Petri episcopi.” In an 
English tract, somewhat like this, but probably 
earlier, we have simply “be tweolfte on lycches- 
feld,” though notice is taken of the change from 
Sherborne to Salisbury (Old English Miscellany, 
ed. Dr. R. Morris, E. E. T. Society, p. 146). 
Fabyan, Chron., p. 418, calls the bishop in the 
reign of Edward II. “The bysshoppe of Chester, 
maister Walter Laton”; Marlowe, Edward 
calls the same person “Bishop of Coventry”; 
modern historians, eg. Mr. Bright, i. 198, and 
the New School History, p. 161, call him “ Walter, 
Bishop of Lichfield.” Capgrave, Chron., p. 197, 
speaks of the Bishop of “Coventre” being at 
Queen Isabella’s Christmas, a.p. 1326, and of 
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the Bishop of “Chester” at the “byriying” of 
Richard IL, p. 276, a.p. 1400, Compare Fuller’s 
remark, “Though anciently there had been a 
bishop’s seat at Chester for a short time, yet it was 
then no better than the summer-house of the 
sishop of Lichfield, only during the life of one Peter 
living there” (Church History, bk. vi. sect. v.). 
Burnet speaks of a “commission under the privy 
seal to the Bishop of Chester .. . bearing date the 
24 August this year, i.e. 1539” (Hist. Ref, pt. i. 
bk. iii.). O. W. Tancock. 


Sherborne. 


From the three following extracts Anon. will see 
that this bishopric was in existence hundreds of 
years before 1541 :— 

“Anno Domini M.LXxXxvit. Rex Anglorum Willielmus 
in natali Domini curiam suam apud Gloverniam tenens, 
tribus capellanis suis Mauritio scilicet Londoniensem, 
Willielmo Norwicensem, Roberto Cestrensem dedit pre- 
sulatum.”—Matthei Paris, Historia Major, p. 13 (edit. 
1640). 

Anno Domini M.c.xxxt1.......defanctus est Robertus 
Cestrensis episcopus, cognomento Peccatum, qui Rege 
Henrico concedente, sedem cathedralem transtulit ad 
Coventreiam, & locum illum caput constituit Merciorum: 
successit ei Rogerus Archidiaconus Lincolniensis. Habet 
autem episcopatus ille usque hodie tres sedes, Cestrensem, 
Lichifeldensem, & Coventrensem.”—/bid., p. 72. 

“(a.p. 1430.) Die Sancti Ambrosii, venerabilis pater, 
Episcopus Chestriz, Dominus Willelmus Heyworth, con- 
secravit altare de novo constructum in Capella, Capellz 
Sancte Marie contiguum (at St. Albans).”—J. de 
Amundesham, A xnales, i. 50, 

R. R. Lioyp. 


St. Albans. 


Perhaps the following quotation from Haydn's 
Dict. of Dates, 1876, under “ Chester,” will ex- 
plain the appearance of the name of the Bishop of 
Chester in 1483 :— 

“The see {was} anciently part of Lichfield, one of 
whose bishops, Peter, removing the seat hither in 1075, 
occasioned his successors to be styled bishops of Chester; 
but it was not made a distinct bishopric until Henry VIII. 
in 1541 raised it to this dignity,” 

J. R. THorne. 


The county of Chester formerly was in the 
diocese of Lichfield. It is not unusual in old 
documents to find the Bishop of Lichfield called 
Bishop of Chester. E. Learon 


See Heylin’s Help to English Hist., edit. 1773, 
p. 58. Syrw. 


Montacve THE Booxstyper (5 viii. 449.) 
—I have delayed replying to this question thus 
long, trusting that some one who could give more 
information than I can would answer it. R. Mon- 
tague, bookseller, publisher, and binder, had a shop 
“at the General Post Office,” the corner of Great 
Queen Street, near Drury Lane, in 1732, and he 
published there the Memoirs of the Duke of 
Orleans. He was still there in 1734, when he 
published Breval’s History of the House of Nassau, 


and I presume it was at the same place that he 
published in 1740 the Life and Adventures of 
Mother Ross, though it was then styled “ the book- 
warehouse in Great Wylde Street.” At the end 
of the last work there isa list of the books he 
had published, and the following note :— 

“N.B.—At the above warehouse Noblemen, Gentle- 
men, &c., may be supplied with most sorts of Books all 
the Year, the Sale Room being constantly attended, and 
such Gentlemen who have Books to bind, gild or letter, 
may depend on having them done in the best Manner. 
Likewise Libraries methodized, gilt and letter'd at their 
own Houses, whether in Town or Country, on very 
reasonable Terms. There also may be had the best Ink.” 

I have no evidence as to when John Bancks of 
Sunning worked for him as a journeyman, It was 
probably between 1730 and 1738. 

Epwarp Sotty. 


“ A cock’s span” §. x. 257.)—Should not 
the Swedish phrase at the end of M. P.’s letter, 
which is given “the footstep of a cock,” be 
“a cock’s span”? This is the phrase which is 
used in English sayings to describe the lengthening 
of the day after Yuletide. Hype Ciarke. 


“Tne Prixcess Ottve”: C. C. Jones (5% §, 
x. 348.)—Charles Chadwicke Jones, the author of 
Recollections of Royalty, 2 vols., Svo., London, 
Saunders & Otley, 1828, was called to the Bar, 
as of the Middle Temple, June 25, 1830, and 
practised as a special pleader in the Home circuit 
till about the year 1853, after which time his name 
no longer appears in the Law Lists. I should not 
imagine from the style of the book that he was one 
of the Princess Olive’s friends, and the names of 
the subscribers to his work show that he was not 
a disloyal man. They include the Dukes of 
Gloucester, Clarence, and Sussex ; the Bishops of 
London, Bath, and Ely ; the Lord Chancellor, 
Lyndhurst ; the Master of the Rolls, Leach ; 
Lords Eldon, Stowell, Dundas, &c. Amongst the 
list is also the name of Watkin Thomas Jones, 
Esq., of Arklow, Ireland, and the book is dedicated 
to Lady Williams Wynn. Mr. Jones appears to 
have had a good many friends in the service of the 
Hon. E. I. Co. Epwarp 


Dorsetsuire Toast (5@ §. x. 306, 375.) —The 
following is the version of the toast mentioned by 
C. H. with which I was familiar in South-east 
Cornwall upwards of fifty years ago :— 

“ Drink, boys, drink ; not a drop of it spill; 
For if you do you shall drink two, 
For ’tis our master’s will.” 
Wm. PENGELLY. 
Torquay. 


Rirson’s “ Brstiocrapuia Scorica” §. x. 
287.)—As it was so recently as 1875 that the 
manuscript was sold by Messrs. Sotheby, it is 
likely that in their books the purchaser's name 
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might be found. After getting the consent of the 
owner, it perhaps would be a good plan to have 
it printed by the Grampian Club. I hope the 
secretary to the club (Dr. Rogers) will interest 
himself in this matter. Tuomas STRATTON. 


“ Hyperion” x. 388.)—The lines quoted 
by G. S. H. are a translation from one of the 
harper’s songs in Gothe’s Wilhelm Meister :— 

«Wer nie sein Brod mit Thriinen ass, 

Wer nie durch kummervolle Niichte 

Auf seinem Bette weinend sass, 

Der kennt euch nicht, lhr himmlischen Miichte.” 
K. N. 

Aw ATLAS CONTAINING Maps or THE ANCIENT 
axp Mepievat Dioceses or Excianp §, x. 
349.)—T. T. will find what he wants, I think, in 
that interesting volume by C. H. Pearson, of Oriel 
College, called Historical Maps of England, pub- 
lished in 1870 by Bell & Daldy. At p. 55 he will 
find “ Anglia Ecclesiastica,” and a very clear map 
of “ Monastic England,” with the old dioceses and 
abbeys and religious houses marked on it. 

Gisees Ricavp. 

18, Long Wall, Oxford. 


Haxnan More’s “Rerosirory Tracts” (5% 
8. x. 387.)—If Luanover had given his or her 
address, Mrs. Hannah More’s Repository Tracts 
would have been reported direct by 

H. T. 
who has a copy. 

Clyst St. George, Exeter. 


Tne Sics or ABSALOM SUSPENDED BY HIS Harr 
(5 S. x. 356.)—The curious old sign of Absalom 
suspended by his hair over the barber’s shop at 
Lewes, mentioned by Z. Z., was not a very un- 
common one. There used to be one at North- 
ampton, with David represented in it as weeping 
over his son’s death, and the inscription subjoined : 

“Oh Absalom ! oh Absalom ! 
Oh Absalom, my son ! 
If thou hadst worn a perriwig, 

Thou hadst not been undone!” 
And I remember noticing one of a similar kind 
over a barber’s shop in Paris some years ago. It 
was a very striking representation. Absalom was 
depicted hanging by his long hair to the branches 
of a tree, while his horse could be seen galloping 
away at a distance. His helmet lay on the ground 
near. The plume which had surmounted its crest 
was falling down in flakes, as if to convey the idea 
of the shock which had stopped the prince in his 
flight. The wretched man convulsively grasped 
the fragment of his broken blade, while Joab, with 
uplifted scimitar, was about to put him to death. 
Underneath was the moral, somewhat different from 
that usually found, to the effect that if Absalom 
had frequented his hair-cutter with due regularity 


he would not have met with so tragic a fate. The 
barber’s sign was “ A la téte d’Absalon.” 


Newton Abbot. 


Tne Starrorp Kyor x. 229, 395.)— 
P. P. is not quite correct in saying that the 
Stafford badge is understood to be the badge of 
the “family of Stafford, Barons and Earls of 
Stafford, Dukes of Buckingham in the Plantagenet 
times,” because the Duchess of Sutherland, Mar- 
chioness of Stafford, is in the habit of wearing this 
badge diversely arranged on her person. Lord 
Stafford has placed it in every possible position 
where it could be placed at his grand seat, Cos- 
tessey Hall, and believes it to be strictly appertain- 
ing to his peerage, and that the duchess has no 
right or pretension of any sort to use the Stafford 
knot. C. G. H. 


West Inpies: (5 §. ix. 249, 297, 
357 ; x. 116, 376, 398.)—While correcting my 
statement that the Barbadian wills are not indexed, 
Cart. Natu. Forre allows that some of the 
indices are dilapidated and others actually missing. 
For all practical purposes, then, I presume my 
informer would still say he was in the right. 
Capt. Forrr’s experience is, however, none the 
less gratefully acknowledged, and will prove useful 
to many inquirers. Two queries en passant :— 

(1) Since Cart. Forte has made one move 
towards the preservation of colonial MSS., and 
since a legislative vote led subsequently to copies 
being made of modern wills, why should he not 
again take the initiative and petition for the 
earliest wills being copied? He would probably 
obtain many influential signatures to any such 
petition. 

(2) After the destructive hurricane at Bar- 
badoes the Legislature had such parochial registers 
as were saved officially recorded. Which registers 
were lost ? G. F. B. 

Westminster. 


Meetinc Eyesrows (5 §. x. 288.)—The fol- 
lowing is Lavater’s judgment on this feature :-— 
“Meeting eyebrows, held so beautiful by the Arabs, 
and by the old physiognomists supposed to be the mark 
of craft, I can neither believe to be beautiful nor to be 
characteristic of such a quality. They are found in the 
most open, honest, and worthy countenances. It is true 
they give a face a gloomy appearance, and perhaps denote 
trouble of mind and heart.” 
C. C. M. 


See 3" S. viii. 272 fora note on this subject by Mr. 
Wx. Bares of Birmingham.]} 


“THE SUPREME HEDE,” &c. (5 §. x. 271.)— 
Mr. Rupp in his article on the Harrisons of 
Norfolk states that the above title as applied to 
King Edward VI. “is peculiar.” I am not palwo- 
grapher enough to know whether that particular 
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king is so described more rarely than others his 
predecessor or successors. I venture, however, to 
state that I possess a fine vellum manuscript deed 
(dated St. Albans, Dec. 3, 1544) conveying to the 
ancestors of the Marquis Townshend a number of 
manors, vils, churches, &c., that belonged to the 
religious orders then recently dissolved, one of the 
said “vils” being “Est Rayneham.” It is in 
Latin, and is thus headed: “ Henricus Octavus 
Dei gracia Anglie Francie et Hibernie Rex fidei 
defensor et in terra ecclesie anglicane et hibernie 
supremG caput.” This is preceded by a well 
executed portrait of the king, the royal arms, &c. 

Tuos. B, Groves, 

Weymouth. 


Ancoto-Saxon Corxs (5 x. 380.)—In reply 
to East York, who asks for the names of recent 
works on Anglo-Saxon coins, I beg to refer him to 
the new edition of Hawkins, edited by Kenyon, 
and published last year by Quaritch. An im- 

ortant work on the subject is M. Bror Emil 
Lildebrand’s Monnaies Anglo-Saxonnes du Cabinet 
Royal de Stockholm, 4to., Stockholm, 1846. He 
should also consult the back volumes of that 
journal, invaluable to numismatists, the Numis- 
matic Chronicle, issued quarterly by the Numis- 
matic Society of London. Members get it free, 
and have also the privilege of borrowing books 
from the society's library. I subjoin a list of some 
important articles on the subject in the more recent 
volumes of the Chronicle :— 


New series, vol. 1867: Account of the Hoard . 


vii. 


Anglo-Saxon Coins found at Chancton Farm. By B. 
Head. 
Vol. viii. 1868: Anglo-Saxon Coins with Runic 


Legends. B, V. 
Trewhiddle ; 
J. Rashleigh. 


Head.—Anglo-Saxon Coins found at 
end Remarks on other Anglo-Saxon Hoards. 


Vol. ix. 1869: Remarks on the Coins of the Anglo- 
Saxon and Danish Kings of Northumberland, J. Rash- 
leigh.—On the Stamford Mint. 8S. Sharp. 

. 1870: Coins of Alfred the Great. Rev. D. H. 
nigh, 

Vol. xiv. 1874: On the Coins of Ethelred, King of 
Northumbria. C, F. Keary. 

Vol. xv. 1875: On the Coins of Offa. C. F. Keary. 

Vol. xvi. 1876: On the London Hoard of Saxon 
Pennies. E. H. Willett. 


H. W. Henrrey. 


PLAYs ACTED BY THE “CHILDREN OF 
(5 S. x. 364.)—Middleton’s Blurt, Master Con- 
stable, 1602, 4to., should be included in the number 
of these plays. In Chalmers’s list the date prefixed 
to each title is that of first publication. The Dyce 
Library 
nearly all these first editions, as also did the fine 
dramatic collection of Mr. John Kershaw, which 
was dispersed under the hammer of Messrs. 
Sotheby & Co. in July, 1877. I may add that in 
Mr. J. Payne Collier’s Annals of the Stage, 3 vols., 
may be found some particulars concerning “ the 


Pavt’s” 


South Kensington contains copies of 


children” which will doubtless be of interest to 
Dr, Simpson, C. D. 


A Manuscript oF Macna Cuarta (5 §, 
x. 287.)—The collection of law tracts beginning 
with Magna Charta, such as that described by 
your correspondent, is not of uncommon occur- 
rence either in MS. or print. It has been often 
printed from Pynson’s time downwards. Good 
perfect copies, as is the case with most of the old 
law books, may often be had for a small price. 

J 


Forparres (5 S. x. 307.)—These, I apprehend, 
are the “barriers, bulks, or warrens” of coal, which, 
in leases of coal-mines, it is usually provided that 
the lessees shall leave unworked, next to and within 
the margin of the coal demised to them, in order 
to prevent the incursion of water from adjoining 


mines. R. R. Dexs, 
Wallsend, 


Appison AND Kenstncton Square (5"§,. x, 
308.)—Faulkner does not mention Addison as ever 
having been a resident in Kensington Square in 
his History and Antiquities of Kensington, the 
most likely work in which it would be mentioned. 

Evan Tuomas, 


Tne Heratps’ Cottece x. 308.)— 
Robson’s Herald and Burke’s General Armoury 
give the names to which arms have been granted, 
and, since the Tudor period, very often the dates 
for grants or confirmations. The dates of the arms 
used from “ the earliest times” can very rarely be 
| given. P.. 


“Tue Deatu-pep Conresstons oF THE Covn- 
Tess oF Guernsey” (5 §. iii. 6, 153, 212, 318.) 
—In reference to the statement in Miss Cary’s 
Memoirs, 1825, that this book was written by Lady 
Anne Hamilton, Mr. Toms observed (iii. 6) : 
“ But my copy of this was published in 1828, three 
years later than Miss Cary’s Memoirs. Is there 
an earlier edition?” In reply to this Mr. Dixoy 
states (iii. 153) that the book was published by 
Fairburn, and was brought out after the death of 
Lady Hamilton. I do not remember to have seen 
any further note upon this question, and therefore 
now would observe that there certainly was an 
earlier edition of this book. The following is the 
title :— 

“Genuine Edition | of the | Death-bed | Confessions | 
of the late | Countess of Guernsey | to Lady Ann 
H*******; | developing a Series of Mysterious Trans- 
actions | connected with the most illustrious | Per- 
sonages in the Kingdom, | to which are adiled | the 
Q—’s last Letter to the K——, | written a few Days 
before Her M-—’s Death, | and other | Authentic 
Documents | never before published. | London, | Pub- 
lished by Jones & Co., Warwick Square, | Newgate 
Street. | 1822. | Price One "Shilling. ” 8vo. pp. iv and 50. 


Fairburn’s edition was only a reprint of this, 
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which had appeared five years previously, during 
the lifetime of Lady Anne Hamilton. 
Epwarp So.ty. 


Mepievat Sears (5 §. x. 308.)—To clean 
iron seals the best way, perhaps, is to steep them 
in oil and then use a blunt penknife. The easiest 
manner of removing verdigris, &c., from bronze 
seals is to make a hole in a lemon and put them 
in, overhead or not, according to the state in which 
they are. Leave them in for forty-eight hours or 
so, and then wash them in warm water with a 
nail-brush. Epmunp 


(5 §. x. 206, 293, 358.)—The 
verses given at the first of these references still 
remain under Old Scarlett’s picture. There are a 
few verbal inaccuracies, such as “ inter’d,” there 
printed “enterr’d,” “body ” printed “ body’s,” and 
one or two more; but nothing important. The 
whole inscription is in capital letters. Among the 
cathedral accounts are found these entries :— 

“1665. To the painter for Old Scarlett’s picture 
drawing, 1/. 10s. Od. 

1747. P* Mr. Clifton for copying Old Scarlett’s 
picture, 2/. 12s. 6d.” 

I ventured to write in 1868, and I think still, 
that this picture would be better placed elsewhere. 
It is very curious and interesting ; but surely for 
preservation in a cathedral it should have some 
religious association. I conceive armour (like that 
referred to by A. J. M.) and banners to be in 
place in a church, because they are associated with 
the knightly vow, or with thanksgiving for victory. 
But a church ought not, one would think, to have 
to do duty as a mere museum. WNelson’s coat is 
better preserved in the Painted Hall than in the 
Chapel of Greenwich Hospital. 

W. D. Sweetrnc. 


Peterborough. 


In my Church Bells of Northamptonshire, now 
in the binder’s hands, will be found the following : 

“The Passing-bell was, of course, then rung at all 
hours of the night as well as by day. This custom is 
referred to in an entry in the accounts of the church- 
wardens of Peterborough for the year 1572: ‘It’m to 
Scarlet [the sexton), beyng a poore man and rysyng oft 
in the nyght to tolle the bell for sicke persons, the wether 
beynge grevous, and in consideration of his good service, 
towards a gowne to kepe hym warme, viijs.’”’ 
I hope the picture will not be removed from its 
present position. Thomas Norra, F.S.A,. 


Would you remove the celebrated portrait of 
Richard IT. that hangs in the Sacrarium of West- 
minster Abbey ? 


Srortes ix. 86, 154.)—In an un- 
acknowledged newspaper cutting in my common- 
place book I find another version of this story, 
under the title of “ The Three Sclavonians,” which 


having three sons, sent them out into the world to 
push their fortunes, accompanying them as far as 
the top of a mountain, from which he pointed out 
the plains of Hungary stretching before them. 
Shortly after they had commenced the descent 
they met 2 man, who inquired where they were 
going ; and on their telling him that they were 
going to Hungary, and wanted to learn Hungarian, 
he offered to teach them, telling them that they 
would learn more in three days under his tuition 
than in a twelvemonth elsewhere. Willingly 
accepting his offer, they accompanied him to his 
house; but at the end of the three days the eldest 
had only acquired the words mi harman (we 
three), the second egy sajtert (for a cheese), and 
the youngest az az igazedg (that’s the truth). Too 
impatient to learn more, and thinking that what 
they knew would be sufficient for all useful 
purposes, they started off ; and shortly afterwards, 
passing through a forest, came upon the body of a 
murdered man, whom to their surprise they found 
to be no other than the host whom they had left 
only a short time before. Whilst they were 
examining his body, the forest keeper and his men 
came up, and to their first query, “ Who murdered 
this man?” the eldest brother answered, “ We 
three.” Their next question, “ What for?” was 
answered by the second brother with “For a 
cheese” ; whilst to the order of the keeper to his 
men to bind the brothers if they believed their 
story to be true, the youngest replied, “'That’s the 
truth.” Sothe three brothers were led away bound, 
the keeper intending afterwards to return for the 
purpose of removing the corpse. The moment 
they were all out of sight, however, the dead man 
jumped up, shook himself, and resuming his proper 
shape—that of a long-horned, long-tailed, smoky 
devil—went off into a fit of malicious laughter at 
the scrape he had led the poor foolish youths into. 


Melbourne, Australia. 


Poputar §. ix. 468, 518; 
x. 137.)—If Mr. E. H. Marsuatt will refer to my 
reply (ix. 518), he will see that I thought Broom’s 
Legal Maxims was a work which was likely to 
give Inquirer the information he sought. It is 
many years since I saw Dr. Broom’s work, and I 
may perchance have retained an imperfect recol- 
lection of its scope. The fallacy which left a 
vivid impression on my mind was, “that which is 
attached to the freehold belongs to the freehold.” 
If it was correct, neither hay nor corn could be 
cut, nor could potatoes or roots be dug or lifted. 
Josern FisHer. 
Waterford. 


Derivation or “Ditty” §. x. 308, 355.)— 
In answer to GreysTeIL’s inquiry on this point 
I would suggest that “ditty-bag” and “ditty- 


may be thus condensed. A Sclavonian father, 


box” are colloquial forms of “ ditto-bag” and 
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“ ditto-box,” i.e. a bag or box for “dittos” or 
a second suit of clothes. A sailor’s wardrobe is of 
necessity somewhat limited. W. Mz. Bz 


(5 x. 147, 194.)—As to the right 
and the wrong I know nothing in this matter. 
But a gentleman whose surname was Ralph told 
me that as a surname it was invariably Ralph, but 
as a Christian name generally pronounced Rafe. 

C. A. Warp. 


Mayfair. 


The English Ralph and French Raoul are both 
probably derived from Ranulphus, a proper name 
of the Middle Ages, which may account for the l 
being retained in ‘the spelling, although the 
ordinary pronunciation appears to be Rayfe. 

Hucu A. Kenyepy. 


The pronunciation Rayfe is not confined to the 
neighbourhood of Chester. In South-west Lan- 
cashire I have frequently heard that, and seldom 
any other, pronunciation used. B. 

I remember as a boy being derided for speaking 
of Ralph Nickleby and not pronouncing the 
Christian name as Reayfe. Since then I have 
known « family whose surname is Ralph, but it is 
pronounced Rayfe. Curneert Breve. 

Macmanon Famiuies (5" §, ix. 7, 59, 97, 133, 
431 ; x. 111, 154, 179.)—In addition to the notes 
on the Irish families of this name, it may perhaps 
interest some to know that in Scotland the name 
appears as Matheson. I believe Macmath is also 
used to some extent. Speaking in Gaelic, Matha- 
nach (¢ silent) means one of the clan. Persons of 
proper Gaelic and Highland feelings dislike to see 
old names appearing in such a Lowland alias ; it 
is contrary to the fitness of things that Mathesons, 
Robertsons, and some others have their names to 
end in son. 
take the name Donnachie ; either this or Macrobb 
would look better than the one they generally use. 

Tuomas Srratron. 


Fretp Names (5 S. ix. 325, 403, 479; x. 158, 
209, 309, 394.)—Pending any further discussion 
of the subject, may I inquire, for the purpose 
of immediate use, if any of your correspon- 
dents can supply me with the field names in the 
neighbourhood of Kirkliston, in Scotland, alluded 
to in the following passage from the account of 
that parish in the New Statistical Account of 
Scotland, vol. i.?—A hundred years ago “a con- 
siderable breadth of land round the village of 
Kirkliston lay in run-rig, that is, in small divisions 
or lots, each of which had its peculiar name, and 
several of these, lying far apart from each other, 
were frequently occupied by the same individual.” 


G. Lavrexce Gomme. 
Castelnau, Barnes. 


As for the Robertsons of Athol, a few | 


Tue or Sunpay Scnoots (5% §, 
viii. 367 ; ix. 110, 156, 271, 339, 496; x. 117.)— 
A Mr. Richard Mather, who was born at Newton 
in 1777, removed to Hindley when he was nine 
years old, where he lived until his death. He kept 
a book which he called a “ diary,” but was really 
a book of notes relating to Hindley, or, as he called 
them, “ Remarks for 100 years and better.” One 
of these notes is as follows :— 

“Sunday Schools.—Begun in 1785. Founded and 
established by Ralph Peters, Platt Bridge. First school 
in Vipers Alley, Mr. Eccles schoolmaster; the other on 
Hindley Common, teacher Adam Rigby. Continued 
three years, until Mr. Peters erected two schools, one on 
Chapel Green, the other in Mill Lane. The first charrity 
sermon was preached 1786, Oct. 15%, by Mr. Bennet, 
minister at St. Mary’s, Manchester. Mr. Peters fetch 
the children from Manchester in a coach. The collec- 
tion was 22/. 7s. 6 pence.” 

This note is interesting as recording an early 
instance of the custom, now almost universal in 
Lancashire, of Sunday School Sermon Sunday. 
The vestry accounts of Hindley Chapel (All Saints’) 
for the year ending Easter, 1788, include an entry, 
“Pd. for Sunday Scoolars Seats, 10s. 10d.” 

Josian Rose. 

Leigh, Lancashire. 


Persprcuity Writine (5S, x. 66, 138.)— 
The distinction we make between the words 
perspicuity and perspicacity might well be applied 
to our common use of the word suspicious, Both 
constable and thief are said to be alike suspicious. 
In the better days of English was there no word 
in use like the French suspect ? Gwavas. 


“Tr Is EASIER FOR A CAMEL,” &c. (5S. ix. 
106, 268, 433 ; x. 154.)—In an English transla- 
tion of the tractate by Drexelius upon eternity, 
published in 1710, and illustrated by J. Nutting, 
there is a plate setting forth these words. There 
is a hand from heaven holding a packing needle, 
with a piece of thread in the eye, close to the nose 
of the camel ; on one side is a man with a kind of 
sceptre uplifted in his left hand, and urging the 
| camel to make the attempt with his right ; on the 
i other side is the rich man with his money bags 
attached to a belt round his waist, his left hand 
resting upon the camel; and behind is another 
man holding up a jar, with which he would attract 
the attention of the rich man, and therefore pro- 
bably containing more money. Has this subject 
ever been treated by a painter ? H. A. W. 


“Wetsn aunt” (5 x. 105, 214.)—The 
custom of calling the first cousin of father or 
mother “ aunt” or “uncle,” as the case may be, is 
not confined to the Welsh. Another branch of the 
Celtic race—the Bretons—have the same custom. 
Oncle & la mode de Bretagne is the expression used 
in French to designate this relationship ; and I 
believe that in Cornwall—another Celtic country-— 
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the custom is not altogetherextinct. “Uncle” and from the Boston (U.S.) Literary World of last 


“aunt” are terms of respect very frequently ap- 
plied in that county and in Devonshire to elderly 
relatives, and even in cases where no relationship 
exists. 
prevails among the Irish and Gaelic tribes. Per- 
haps some correspondent of “N. & Q.” can tell us. 
Epcar 
Guernsey. 


“Snack” (5 §. viii. 127, 413; ix. 318; x. 
275.)—Of the various townships that had right of 
common on the Forest of the Brown Clee in 
Shropshire, there were some at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century of which the inhabitants 
were called “Shakers,” apparently from having 
had common of shack. The evidence of this is 
found in a private document which contains the 
minutes of a Court Swainmote held for the Forest 
of Clee in 1617 (temp. James I.), There it is 
stated that within the jurisdiction of the forest 
there were about twenty-seven townships that had 
rights of common “de causa vicinage,” and con- 
cerning eight of these in particular it is said :— 

“ And the rest of the Comoners, as namely the inhabhi- 
tants of Cold Weston, Heath, Norncott, Tugford, Holgate, 
Brockerton, Ashfield. and Ruthall, are comoly called y* 
shakers, and have right of comon upon y* Forest Wast or 
place called Les Clives als Cleesa!s Brown Clee by reason 
of their inhabitance within y* jurisdiction of y* s' Forest 
and in no other place of y® s' Forest other than de causa 
vicinage as may likewise appear by y* ancient and con- 
tinual use thereof. But must only staff drive their 
cattell over y* s' Lordships Wasts unto s' Forest Wast 
called y* Clives or Clee or Brown Clee, and not turn them 
off before they come thither, whereby may appear their 
right of comon to be there, And their comon over the 
rest to be only de causa vicinage..........And it is to be 
noted that y* shakers did pay yearly rents for their 
comon upon the s" Clee, and some of them doe sve still, 
which they call by y* name of y* Clee Rent.” 

Hence it appears that in consequence of some 
old custom these latter eight townships had an 
additional privilege of common of shack upon some 
of the lower arable grounds which the others did 
not enjoy, although they had also common of 
vicinage over the whole forest. Whether this 
Suggestion as to the explanation of the matter is 
right I cannot say, but further quotations from the 
record shall be forwarded willingly to any anti- 
quarian readers who are interested to inquire 
further concerning the customs of the locality. 

Haughton, Shifnal. 

“Ner tae Wizes” (5% x. 80, 115.)—T. F. R. 
will find something on this subject in Household 
Words, in an article on “ Valentines,” about the 
year 1850, but unfortunately I have not a file of 
the work to refer to. 

Salisbury. 


LOST TO SIGHT TO MEMORY DEAR” 
(5" S. x. 106, 134.)—The following extract is 


| 


August 1 :— 


“The following song was ‘composed for, and sung by, 
Mr. Augustus Brabam. The words and music are by 


I am not aware whether the same custom | George Linley’ (a song writer and composer), who was 


born in 1798, and died in 1565. It is not known when 
the song was written. It was set to music and published 
by Cramer, Beale & Co., London, about 1818. 
Cambridge, Mass. Joun Barteert. 
‘Tho’ lost to sight to mem'ry dear 
Thou ever wilt remain; 
One only hope my heart can cheer, 
The hope to meet again. 
Oh ! fondly on the past I dwell, 
And oft recall those hours 
When, wand'ring down the shady dell, 
We gathered the wild flowers. 
Yes, life then seemed one pure delight, 
Tho’ now each spot looks drear ; 
Yet, tho’ thy smile be lost to sight, 
To mem'ry thou art dear, 
To mem’ry thou art dear, 


Oft in the tranquil hour of night, 
When stars illume the sky, 

I gaze upon each orb of light, 
And wish that thou wert by ; 


I think upon that happy time, 
That time s» fondly lov'd, 
When last we heard the sweet bells chime, 
As thro’ the fields we rov'd. 
Yes, life then seem'd one pure delight, 
Tho’ now exch spot looks drear ; 
Yet, tho’ thy smile be lost to sight, 
To mem’ry thou art dear, 
To mem’ry thou art dear.’” 
A. Grancer Horr. 
8, Oxford Road, Kilburn. 
[See “N. & Q,," 1" S. iv. 405; 3° S, vi. 129; viii. 290 
$th §. i. 77, 161; vii, 56, 173, 244, 352; xii. 156, 217.] 


Tue Wren Famiry (5S. x. 288.)—I believe 
the following extract will be a fair answer :— 

“ Petition of Matthew Wren, Bishop of Ely and Dean 
of the Royal Chapel, to the King. Elizabeth Brownrigg, 
your Majesty’s ward, in custody of her grandfather, 
Thomas Cull, E. of Ipswich, and of her mother, now 
petitioner's wife, has accomplished the age of fifteen years, 
but petitioner and her guardians can no way advance her 
in marriage. Petitioner's wife her mother is satisfied to 
have her jointure sold. And Elizabeth Brownrigg and 
her grandfather are all satisfied and her guardians to 
suffer a recovery of the manor of Taltinystone alias Tal- 
ston, and the advowson of the church of Taltingstone, 
with other messuages and tenements in Taltingstone, 
Wherstead, Holbrook, Woolverstone, Chelmondiston, 
Bentley, Copcock, Holton, Stullon, Brantham, East 
Bergholt, Capell, Stoke, and Ipswich, all in Suffolk : 
recovery suffered to pay a debt of 1000/, to the bishop’s 
wife.” —State Papers, Jan. 19, 1639. 

In giving the above I beg to trespass on your 
valuable space for some information as to the 
following :— 

“The Chapelry of Ireleth. The old Episcopal chapel 
was erected in 1612. It was built by Giles Brownrigge, 
of London, he giving a parcel of land, ‘ Fitchetsfield’ in 
St. Clements Danes, London, then let on lease for 12/. 
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a year for the remainder of a 300 year lease (from 
June 24, 1579)."—History of Lancashire, 1868, vol. ii. 
p. 651. 

I shall be much obliged to any of your learned 
contributors for saying where the will of Giles 
Brownrigge can be found, or for any information 
respecting him. Joun Epw. Browyriae. 

25, Heytesbury Street, Dublin. 


I would recommend L. Pu. to search the parish 
registers of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, xs possibly 
he might obtain from them some of the informa- 
tion he seeks, I believe that the following entry 
in a baptismal register of St. Martin’s stands 
recorded under the date of February, 1674/5, and, 
if so, Sir Christopher Wren’s marriages and the 
death of his first wife must have taken place 
a little earlier than L. Pa. has supposed: 
“19. Christopherus Wren fil. Christopheri 
& Jana nat. 8° die.” H. B. 

Shoreham, Kent. 


or Bisnorstone (5" §. x. 348.)—-I am 
afraid Mr. Sotty will not call my authority very 
good. And since the same writer (G. V. Cox) led 
me so much astray about the “Turnpike Marriage 
Act” I have ceased to think more of him than as 
a pleasant gossip. But in the first edition of the 
Esquire Bedel’s Recollections of Oxford occurs 
the following paragraph, at 15:—“ The first 
edition of Hurdis’s poems was printed by himself 
and his sisters at their private press in the village 
of Cowley, near Oxford, where they resided.” 
Bedel Cox begins in 1789. Hurdis died in 1801, 
and one would think Cox ought not to have made 
a mistake here. I cannot, however, lean on him, 
and probably Mr. Souty is right in his doubts. 
I will, however, inquire,and should I learn anything 
about a press at Cowley, will inform him on the 
subject. Gippes Ricavup. 

18, Long Wall, Oxford. 

P.S.—Since writing the above I have had a 
letter fiom J. R. B. which will settle the point. 
He says :— 

“I suspect Mr. Soxty ie right. In 1793 Hurdis was 
at Cowley ; but Dec. 2, 1796, he writes to the President 
from Bishopstone thus :—* I have at length sent you 
acopy of my long promised Vindication .....1 am not 
only the author but the compositor and printer...... 
though I have not been in possession of my press three 
weeks.’ 

I shall never more trust to Bedel Cox his book. 


“ Maynport” (5S. x. 248, 278.)—In Blount’s 
Law Dict., Lond., 1691, there is :— 


“Mauine-porte (ia manu portatum) is a small tribute 
(commonly of loaves of bread) which in some places the 
parishioners pay to the rector of their church, in recom- 
ae for certain tithes......‘ Vicaria de Wragby, in com. 

inc.. consistit in toto altaragio, et in ceragiv, vulgariter 
dict. Waxshot, in panibus, vulgariter dict. Mainport, et in 
incremento denariorum S. Petri, vulgariter dict. Fire- 
harth, Spelman. This Mainport bread was paid to the 


Vicar of Blyth, as you may see in the Antiquities of 
Nottinghamshire, fol. 473.” 


Ev. MarsnHatt, 
Sandford St. Martin. 


“ A small tribute, commonly of loaves of bread, 
which in some places the parishioners paid to the 
rector in lieu of small tithes.—Cowel.” See 
Wharton, Law Levricon, sixth ed. 

A. L. Mayuew. 


“A LITTLE DISH WANTS TO INTO THE 
KITCHEN ” (5 §. x. 377, 398)—Our good friend 
Mr. Watrer Wuirte must not be allowed to abuse 
such a phrase as this. It is perfectly good English 
in the north, and I have yet to learn that northern 
English is less “good” than southern. All over 
Yorkshire and Lincolnshire, and I fancy in Cum- 
berland too, the verb to want is used commonly of 
inanimate objects, somewhat in the sense of oportet: 
“These clothes will want to go to the wash”; 
“This coat wants to be mended”; “ Yon cart 
wants to have a new wheel on.” This last phrase 
shows how close the usage of want—oportet is to 
that of want—caret, for I suppose even a Southron 
would be apt to say, “This cart wants a wheel.” 
Perhaps the northern want extends as far south 
as Salop, for I have heard a Shropshire maid- 
servant say, “Them carpets wants to be shook.” 
And I contend that this sentence was perfectly 
“ good English ”—for her. A. J. M. 


GO 


Nienutixcates anp Cowsuirs (5 S. ix. 408, 
491; x. 36, 197.)\—The metropolitan suburb of 
Stoke Newington has from time immemorial been 
celebrated for its nightingales. My knowledge of 
the place reaches back nearly fifty years, and I 
have seen it change froma delightful village, in 
which, during the season, nightingales abounded, 
to the crowded, bricky continuation of the town it 
has now become, and which the nightingales will 
certainly regard as a notice to quit. I know well, 
too, the fields and lanes in all directions within 
miles of this place, and nowhere amongst them are 
cowslips to be found. Hipserp. 


Deynte’s Prepiction at JELLA- 
LABAD (5 §, x. 327.)—Major-General Seaton, in 
his book From Cadet to Colonel, says, with regard 
to the arrival of Dr. Brydone at Jellalabad (vol. i. 
chap. x.), “I know not upon what grounds, but 
Colonel Dennie constantly predicted this tragedy, 
and the very circumstance which had now come to 
pass.” B. B. 


“ Le cHANOINE ” (5S. x. 328.)— 
Félix Coquereau was born in 1808, and died in 
1866. At the time of his death he was Almoner- 
in-Chief of the French fleet. For a short account 


of his life, see Larousse’s Grand Dictionnaire 
Universel du XT Xme Siéecle, Paris, 1869. 
Epwarp H. MarsHatt. 
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“THE METROPOLITAN CATHEDRAL” (5% x. 
226, 375, 397.) —With the utmost deference I beg 
to suggest that both Mr. Warp and W. H. J. 
have missed the real point of the discussion about 
“ metropolitan,” which is a question not only of 
the technicalities of ecclesiastical phraseology, but 
of the proper meaning and use of the word “ metro- 
polis.” Many persons in these days use “ metro- 
polis” as the equivalent of “capital city,” but in 
correct usage it is no such thing. MyzpdroArs is 
the mother city ; whether the capital or not has 
nothing to do with the matter. In a secular sense 
the word expresses the relation in which a city 
which has sent forth colonists to found other cities 
stands towards these colonies. In an ecclesiastical 
sense it means the city which contains the mother 
church of the province, that from which the rest 
took their origin. In this latter sense it is clearly 
inapplicable to London. In the former, London 
really is a “ metropolis,” but only in a way which 
those who habitually call it so are probably the 
very last to remember—as the mother of London- 
derry. 


Wics anp Kweesreecues (5 §, ix. 481; x. 
123, 216.)\—Up to the close of the last century 
wigs were undoubtedly worn by the gentry, both 
boys and adults; and the mere fact that they were 
worn generally by adults would make their use by 
boys appear less ridiculous. A curious trace of the 
obsolete custem survives in a vulgar expletive 
which I once aeard from a street boy in a Northern 
town—* Dash ma wig!” 

The disuse of wigs by adults began, I have 
reason to believe, in a very partial manner, and 
exposed the innovators to some obloquy. The 
subject may be considered of some historical 
interest. It was the sympathizers in the French 
Revolution who left off wigs and affected wearing 
their hair au naturel. My late father (born about 
1765) might be considered one of that class up to 
a certain period ; and T have his portrait (taken, I 
should think, about 1790) with his hair falling 
almost to his shoulders. When a schoolboy he 
had worn a wig. There was another fashion 
amongst boys during the period referred to quite 
as ridiculous as the wigs, viz., wearing leather 
kneebreeches. This custom prevailed long after- 
wards amongst the gentry. Buckskin breeches 
and white topped boots (quite unconnected with 
hunting or riding) were considered stylish for out- 
of-door dress, certainly up to 1825. The only time 
I ever saw Edmund Kean (the greatest of actors) 
off the stage (about 1824) he was walking in the 
streets of Taunton in a green cutaway coat, buck- 
skin breeches, and white topped boots. En passant, 
I may remark that many persons, seeing Kean 
made up as Richard ITI, fancied that the actor was 
naturally deformed. The fact is that he had a 
neat, compact figure, springy step and jaunty walk, 


and was what some folks would describe as a 
dapper little man. M. H. R. 


I have an engraved portrait of Archbishop 
Tillotson, in which he is represented wearing a 
wig ; the engraving is signed R. White, sculp., 
cirea 1700, 

Epwarp J. Taytor, F.S.A.Newe. 


Avutuors or Books Wantep (5 §. x. 389.)— 

The High Mettled Racer is a song by Charles Dibdin— 
the Dibdin. It commences, “See the course thronged 
with gazers, the sports have begun,” and may be found 
in the Universal Songster published by Fairburn (edit. 
1825), the celebrated series illustrated by the two 
Cruikshanks, vol. i. p. 78. I shall be happy to send 
K. J. a copy should this collection be inaccessible to him 
if you will refer him to me. 8. P. 


Avutuors or Quoratioys Wantep (5 §, x. 
389.)— 

“ Glissez, mortels ; n’appuyez pas.” 

“ We had got a little French print among us at Bright- 
helmstone in November, 1782, of some people skaiting, 
with these lines written under :-— 

‘Sur un mince chrystal lhyver conduit leurs pas, 
Le precipice est sous la glace ; 
Telle est de nos pluisirs la legere surface, 
Glissez, mortels ; n’appuyez pas’; 
and I begged translations from everybody. Dr. Johnson 
gave me this :— 
* O’er ice the rapid skaiter flies, 
With sport above and death below; 
Where mischief lurks in gay disguise, 
Thus lightly touch and quickly go.’ 
—Piozzi's Anecdotes. fourth edit., Lond., 1786, p- 142. 

“Le poete......avait signé les quatre vers. Sous le 
dernier on lisait ce nom: Roy.”—E. Fournier, LZ’ Esprit 
des Autres, Paris, fourth edit., 1861, p. 107. T. W. C, 

The above is the form in which Johnson has it. See 
his Works by Murphy, edit. 1820, vol. i. p. 294. Johnson 
states them as “written under a print representing 
persons skating.” He gives two translations of them, 
one impromptu. W. T. M. 
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Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Wit Correspondents kindly intending to contribute 
to our Christmas Number be good enough ‘o forward 
their communications, headed “ Christmas,’ without 
delay ? 


The Annotated Bible: being a Household Commentary 
upon the Holy Scriptures, comprehending the Results of 
Modern Discovery and Criticism. By the Rev. John 
Henry Blunt, M.A., F.S.A. Vol. I. Genesis to Esther. 
(Rivingtons.) 

WE have here the first portion of a commentary which 

is intended specially for the use of the well-educated 

Christian layman, and proposes therefore to supply a 

real want in exegetical literature. Commentaries alike 

for the theological and critical student and for the 
simply devotional reader not only already abound, but 
are multiplied from day to day, and are a happy proof 
that the great Christian Revelation never fails to occup 

the thoughts of the learned and the simple ; but a wor! 

to, which the ordinary layman may turn in order to find 
as well a simple resolution of a difficulty, and an answer 
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to a doubt, as a devotional application of a text, apart 
from all di-cussion of authorities or critical particulars, 
hascertainly been a desideratum. And this Mr. Blunt, 
no mean judge of the kind of information ordinary 
readers require, and of the manner in which it should be 
communicated, undertakes to supply. Nor can any one 
acquainted at all with the vast field of reading over 
which such an undertaking necessarily requires the 
travelling fail to see in Mr. Blunt's compressed annota- 
tions the results of wide examination and careful thought. 
His plan admits only of results being stated, and not of 
the steps by which those results are reached, or of com- 
parisons of varying interpretations ; but though he does 
not, as a rule, distinctly deal with what he would con- 
sider erroneous statements, he shows that he is well 
acquainted with the writings of various schools, and that 
his silence does not proceed from lack of acquaintance 
with them. The publications of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund and of the Society of Biblical Archaeology have been 
largely used, with ali other recent means for illustration 
and comment, One valuable feature, which is wanting 
in all modern commentaries, will be found in the com- 
prehension of the Apocrypha in Mr. Blunt’s plan, in 
which part of his work he is assisted by Rev. J. H. 
Appleton, of Brighton. With rationalistic criticism 
Mr. Blunt has, as might be expected, nothing in common, 
but vindicates throughout the Divine and Messianic 
character of the Book of books; but he perhaps goes 
further than the case requires when, eg., he defends the 
deceit of Jacob and the act of Jael. His introduction 
gives, inter alia, an exceedingly clear and interesting 
sketch of the literary history of the Bible and of the for- 
mation of the English version, illustrated by fac-similes 
of MSS. and of title-pages of early editions, 


English Men of Letters. Edited by John Morley.— 
Gibbon. By James Cotter Morison, M.A.—Shelley. 
By John Addington Symonds. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Ix the life of Gibbon, as in the preceding volumes of the 

series to which it belongs, the biographer has had to face 

the disadvantages as well as advantages attending the 
fact that the story with which he deals has been treated 
in books which claim to be masterpieces of literature. 

However inadequate may be Gibbon’s autobiography, it 

is a work of which every man is bound to know some- 

thing. Mr. Morison may claim to have strengthene d the 
autobiography where it was weak and supplied its 
numerous and important breaks, and in this mauner to 
have presented the most lifelike portrait of the author 
of the Decline and Fall which literature supplies. The 
estimation of Gibbon’s great work is just and not too 
eulogistic ; the exceptions taken are defensible, and the 
entire biography shows judgment and insight. A few 
slips should be removed in a second edition On p. 2 
we thus read that “ The longest period he (Gibbon) ever 
passed at school were two years.” One or two similar 
instances of haste are encountered later in the volume. 
A much more arduous task than has fallen to his pre- 
decessors is that of Mr. Symonds, who has undertaken 
to give a short biography and estimate of Shelley. An 
effort like this bristles with difficulty. A man who wishes 
to live in peace with his fellows and preserve his serenity 
and his temper will hide what knowledge of Shelley he 
possesses and let men utter unchallenged what opinions 
they choose, Ophidian worship is scarcely a subject of 
greater difficulty or one leading nearer to the confines of 
madness. Mr, Symonds has executed his task excellently, 
and seems to have plucked from “the nettle danger” 
the flower of safety. His book is equally admirable in 
its biographical and critical portions, and gives a more 
lucid and satisfactory view of the man and the work 
than can be elsewhere cbtained from thrice as many 


pages. There is, moreover, nothing in the views 
expressed to offend dogma or exasperate intolerance, 
The work is in pure, elegant, lucid, and expressive Eng. 
lish, end is one the man of few books and the man of 
many books ought alike to possess. A solitary error 
arrests our attention. The name Matthews, on p. 19, 
should be spelled Mathews. 


Aunt Judy's Christmas Volume for 1878, Edited by 

H. K. F. Gatty. (G. Bell & Sons.) 
Tue sight of this goodly volume has called to mind the 
pleasure with which some twelve years ago we read the 
tirst number of Aunt Judy's Mayazine, and the chorus 
of delight with which it was received by the band of 
juvenile critics to whom it was submitted. We were 
doubtless prejudiced in its favour by our admiration of 
the original genius of the dear and honoured contributor 
by whom it was started, Mrs. Alfred Gatty, the accom- 
plished author of Parables from Nature, &c.; and the 
wophecy with which under these genial influences we 
were inspired (3 8. x. 40), “ that it must command the 
success which it cannot fail to deserve,” has been amply 
realized. A more charming gift-book for this season it 
is impossible to imagine. 

Messrs. Hamritox, Apams & Co, announce Studies on 
the Text of Shakespeare, with numerous emendations and 
appendices, by John Bulloch. 


Suakspertan Foirx-Lore.—As I am anxious to make 
my volume on the above subject as complete as possible, 
I should feel extremely obliged if any of your correspon- 
dents who have any information likely to be of use to me 
would forward it at their early convenience to the 
address below, . F. Tatsevron Dyer. 

London Athenzeum, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall. 


Aotices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

A Sunscriper (“ Not lost, but gone before”) should 
consult the indexes to “N. & Q.,” passim. But 
frequently as the question has been asked, as frequently 
has it been given up in despair. For the latest that has 
been written on the subject, see “N. & Q,” 5 §. iv, 
499, 527; v. 60, and axte, p. 162. 

M. A. H.—We could not possibly find space for your 
very lengthy communication, even if we did not think 
that enough has already been said on the subject. 

Trewars.—We were very glad to hear from you. See 
ante, p. 390. 

— B.—The query was as to Bishop Shipley, ants, 
p- 369. 

AN “IRREPRESSIBLE. ’—We should say certainly not. 

W. R. D. (“ Though lost to sight.”)—See ante, p. 417. 

H. L. L. G.— Priority tempered by selection. “Sac. W.” 
will appear, but not “ Pet.” 

S. A.—Many thanks. A proof shall be sent. 

Vincent S. Lean and J. W. H. T.—Next week. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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